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HERE is nobody who takes any interest in English 
agriculture who will not feel regret amounting 
to dismay at the death of Mr. Hanbury. In the 
present Ministry it would be difficult to point to any 
man, leaving out Mr. Chamberlain, from whom greater 

things were expected. When Mr. Hanbury was given a 
portfolio at the formation of the present Government, some 
doubt was felt as to whether a man who was noted chiefly for 
splendid business capacity was exactly the sort of occupant that 
would suit the Board of Agriculture. Previous traditions had 
all been in favour of appointing someone who was more or less 
of a country squire, and on that account was supposed to be 
in special sympathy with the landowners and farmers of the 
country. The experiment with Mr. Hanbury succeeded to 
admiration, for the truth of the matter was that we had come 
to a parting of the ways, when the old style of Minister no 
longer met the necessities of the occasion. Throughout the rest 
of the civilised world departments of agriculture were being 
conducted on more or less business lines, and few of them 
heeJed the principle to which we have always kept—that the 
business of a Government is to instruct and guard, but not 
to take up business pursuits. In the past our agricultural 
department has said to the British farmer, ‘‘ We will collect 
figures for you showing what you have and what you have 
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not, what you grow and what you do not grow; we will print 
little pamphlets to teach you about the diseases to which your 
stock and your orchards and your crops are subject, but 
we will neither make nor meddle with your bargaining and 
your business.” It was one of those abstract and 
orthodox doctrines to which theoretical acquiescence is easily 
given; but Mr. Hanbury’s mind was essentially practical, and 
he did not concern himself much as to whether he went by 
ancient tradition or not. The whole object of his policy, as far 
as we could gather, was to get the department over which he 
presided into closer touch with the farmers, whose interests it was 
supposed to safeguard. He was well aware that many things 
are done which only have an appearance of benefiting husbandry, 
and he tried to get rid of all the shams and make-believes in his 
office. No doubt in doing so he had to teach himself. Mr. 
Hanbury did not come into the Board of Agriculture as an 
expert with his mind made up on every conceivable question 
that could arise, but he brought into it methods of looking at 
things and methods of working that had been learned in the 
hard school of business. Many subjects undoubtedly puzzled 
him at the beginning ; there was, for instance, the question of 
establishing dairies. On his first appointment he was fairly 
keen on the subject of co-operative creameries and_ butter 
factories, but he had the sense to adapt his point of view to the 
circumstances. The example set by Denmark, Norway, and 
other Conti:ental countries looked more alluring at a first glance 
than it did on a second inspection. Circumstances alter cases, 
but at first it was not fully taken into account that our position 
here, with our farmers lying, so to speak, at the very back of a 
giant population, made a difference between us and the rest of 
the world. Even our farmers did not realise this for a very long 
time. They were dominated by traditions of another age. Mr. 
Hanbury, too, missed the point at first, but caught it clearly 
enough later. In one of his quite recent speeches he pointed 
out most clearly and shrewdly that in providing milk the farmer 
really enjoys a monopoly, and the trade is one in which the turn- 
over is daily, so that there is none of the waiting for cash to which 
the agriculturist has long been accustomed. Wherever milk can be 
sold, therefore, the farmer is undoubtedly better advised to provide 
it than to make cheese or butter. He never gets for one pound 
of butter what he would obtain for the quantity of milk required to 
make it. This was the sort of common-sense Mr. Hanbury kept 
drilling into the minds of those whose interests he was called 
to defend. But that was not the secret of his popularity; it 
lay in his determination to get the people in Whitehall to be 
of real and practical service to those in the shires. The whole 
course of his career as Cabinet Minister was marked by this 
dominant wish, and it was generally hoped that he would be 
able to carry into effect some, at least, of the schemes that he 
had in his head. Without any wish to detract from the 
merits of those who have held the office before him, it may be 
said absolutely that he was the most competent man who ever 
held the office of Minister for Agriculture, and had he been 
given the necessary time there can be no doubt that he would 
have instituted many wise and wholesome reforms. During his 
short period of office he did not enjoy much opportunity for 
legislation on a great scale, though what he did was admirable. 
We have to thank him to a great extent for the purity of 
our food, for he took a very great interest in all the 
measures that have been taken to ensure that farm 
produce shall not be adulterated. As examples we 
may cite the regulation making it imperative that milk 
shall have 3 per cent. of butter fat, and no one was more 
enthusiastic than himself in supporting the various measures 
taken to prevent the adulteration of butter. What was expected 
of him after he had gained some experience of the office was that 
he would have initiated great and important measures for 
the establishment of small holdings, and probably the acquisition 
by labourers of the cottages they occupied. This was the work 
that had been attempted, and attempted in the right spirit, too, 
by one of his predecessors, but owing to the circumstances that 
need not be described here, the steps actually taken proved quite 
ineffectual, and the field therefore still remained open to Mr. 
Hanbury. It would be very difficult to find a parallel to the sad 
ending of his career, for though the late Minister of Agriculture 
was advanced in life according to the notions of those who are 
not in politics, he was still young asa Minister of the Crown, and 
we hadall hoped to benefit from the experience acquired by his 
years of apprenticeship. It was nct to be, however, and the 
only hope that we dare tocherish is that someone will be found 
not altogether unworthy of standing in his shoes. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


“\UR frontispiece for this week is a portrait of Lady Mary 
Cavendish Grosvenor, daughter of Katherine Duciiess of 
Westminster and aunt of the present Duke of Westminster. 
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N the graceful and witty after-lunch speech made in praise 
of golf by Mr. Balfour at Sunbridge Park on Saturday 
last, the one serious note was his insistence on the 
necessity for every man who does six days of hard labour 
in town having a seventh day of recreation in the 
country. From this point of view the opening of every 

new golf course deserves a hearty general welcome. Mr. Balfour 
himself gave an object-lesson in the uses of the golf course. 
Budget week is never a light one for Ministers, and we 
all know that he played his part during it with keenness 
and energy; but that seemed only to give greater zest to 
his golf, and it is not too much to say that his play was 
uot out of comparison with that of the champion and ex- 
champion, who were the respective partners of himself and 
Mr. Foster. There can be no doubt whatever that any legislator 
who on Saturday gives three or four hours to keen and interesting 
exercises in the open air, will perform his Parliamentary duties 
all the better for it during the following week. 


Through the lamentable death of Miss Isabel Frances 
Akers, the sister of the Home Secretary, attention is drawn to 
a cycling danger which is too olten neglected by the middle-aged. 
Miss Akers, who was forty-nine, muscularly strong, but afflicted 
with a weak heart, was proceeding upon her tricycle to visit a 
workhouse, when a slight upward slope caused her to lean 
forward in order to make an extra effort. Thereupon the machine 
tilted over forward, carrying its rider with it, and she died ina 
few minutes from three causes combined, ‘the exertion of going 
up hill, the shock from falling from the tricycle, and the shock 
from the injury.” Substantially, it was the weak heart which 
caused a lamentable death, and cyclists who are thus afflicted 
cannot be warned too strongly to take care of themselves. Not 
many years have passed since a very well-known Queen’s Counsel 
succumbed in a similar fashion, and there was a like case at 
Steventon, Berks, a few weeks since. To dismount for a hill 
may provoke the laughter of the robust, but those who feel an 
oppression in hill-climbing will be well-advised to bear the 
ridicule. 





The Hampshire magistrates have, substantially if not by 
name, deemed it necessary to fine Mr. Arthur Balfour for 
exceeding the regulation limits of speed in a motor-car, anda 
London paper, to use the time-honoured euphemism, has talked 
of “a limit of speed which is ignored as absurd by the King, by 
the Prime Minister, and by the man in the street.” In the last 
clause, by the way, is involved an assertion which Mr. Balfour 
would question, to wit, that the Prime Minister and the man in 
the street are distinct persons. That His Majesty should ignore 
a ridiculous law, if he so does, is of no help to the harassed 
automobilist, for the King can do no wrong. But the Prime 
Minister can, and now that he has been fined a second time 
there is hope of an amendment of the law. It is not the pace 
that kills in this case, and it is childish to confine a motor, which 
can be stopped with wonderful ease, to a pace which the less 
controllable horse can exceed with impunity. All that is really 
wanted is a law against furious driving equal for all kinds of 
vehicles, and a scheme whereby offenders can be brought to 
justice. 


It is a curious sign of the times that a Consular report 
should be devoted to an exposition of the science of advertising. 
The Consul in question, Mr. Wyndham, is stationed at Chicago, 
where, if anywhere, this art ought to be understood. Advertising 
classes have been started, and the students are taught ‘not 
only how to word the advertisement, but how to direct the 
artist in illustrating, to check the circulation of the paper 
advertised in, to lay out the money allowed to the best advan- 
tage, and to watch the returns from each medium used, and the 
way in which advertising agencies carry out the business 
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entrusted to them.” Fortunately, we do not require schools for 
advertising in this country—the art is taught daily, free of 
charge, by our leading journal. 


FELICITY. 

Just a day of golden sun, 

And a girl with perfect face; 
How swift the moments run! 
Just a day of golden sun. 
Ah! the laughter and the fun— 

Can a man know better case ? 
Just a day of golden sun, 

And a girl with perfect face. 

F. STEWART. 









One of the most singular examples of the working of 
Government red tape is recounted in last Saturday’s Spectator. 
A certain Volunteer battalion, whose headquarters are within 
two hours of London, determined to adopt the service uniform, 
and on January roth submitted their sartorial interpretation 
of the Government regulation to headquarters. In the words 
of our correspondent, ‘it so happens that our contractor’s factory 
is quite close to the \War Office,” so that the arrangement, it 
might be thought, would have been quite easy, but from their 
regimental headquarters the specimen garment had to be sent to 
the District Staff at Portsmouth, and when they were done with 
itthey despatched it again to the Second Army Corps at Salisbury. 
From Salisbury it was sent direct to Pall Mall, whence it went 
back to Salisbury and Portsmouth, from Portsmouth to the 
regimental district office, from the regimental district office to 
the Volunteer orderly-room, from the orderly-room back to the 
London tailor. 


The tailor was not afflicted with red tape, so he ran across 
the road to Pall Mall with the garment, and not having been 
able to ascertain the number of strands of worsted in the shoulder- 
knot, confessed that to save time he had used his own judgment 
in the matter. Now to resume the words of our correspondent : 
‘«* Again the jacket started to our headquarters, to the regimental 
district office, to Portsmouth, to Salisbury, to Pall Mall, but by 
that time it had been discovered that the tailer had used one 
more strand of worsted in the shoulder-knot than was demanded 
by the regulations. This was duly set forth in one of those 
letters headed like an apothecary’s prescription which emanate 
from the home of red tape. It said that there must be three 
strands and not four in the shoulder-knot of our service jacket. 
This alteration had to be submitted and re-submitted to Pall 
Mall, Salisbury, Portsmouth, regimental district office, head- 
quarters, London. ‘Then the daring tailor tried to get Pall Mall 
to say the coat was approved of, but this appeal was disallowed, 
and once more the jacket was started on a perambulation from 
the tailor’s to Pall Mall, and from Pall Mall to the tailor’s, via 
various places in the South of England.” Comment upon this 
is surely unnecessary. If one strand of worsted in the shoulder- 
knot of the uniform involved all this passing to and fro, 
imagination shudders to contemplate what would be involved 
by the invention of a new boot. 


One of the most influential of our provincial contemporaries 
has recently been directing its attention to the physical degenera- 
tion of those who live in towns, and curiously enough is patted 
on the back by a journal which in the same number contains an 
article running down what it calls ‘‘the cult of the country.” 
The argument of one article, in point of fact, refutes that of the 
other. After all, the great charm to be found in the country 
is that of health, bodily and mental. Nor is it credible that 
any national physical training will ever prove an adequate 
substitute for the hill and the stream side. The moral is, that 
the country should be made as attractive as possible, so that 
it may retain a population capable of infusing new life into the 
decadent population of the city. 


A move in the right direction has been made lately by 
the Governors of the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester 
in Gloucestershire. This is the establishment of a Chair of 
Estate Management and Forestry, a special professor being 
appointed to devote his time to the study of forestry in particular, 
and to examine and report on arboriculture as practised not only 
in England, but by our neighbours across the water in France 
and Germany. Much no doubt may be learnt from them, and 
much may also be learnt from some great English landowners 
who have set a good example in planting and improving their 
estates, notably some in Gloucestershire, within easy reach of 
the college, where splendid results have been obtained. “It is 
of no use to plant if you do not protect,” was an axiom often 
heard by the writer on one of these estates, and in this lies the 
great secret of success. Young trees are like young children, 
they must be taken care of and protected in their tender years 
if full growth and perfection be expected in their prime. 
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Reafforesting may be the solution of the problem of what to do 
with our land, and if so, this special study of forestry will be of 
great value to those who own the broad acres of merry 
England. : 


A case that came up at the Guildhall on Monday deserves 
the attention of dairy farmers. A number of City restaurant 
proprietors and keepers of coffee and dining rooms were 
summoned under the Food and Drugs Act for selling as bread 
and butter a piece of bread spread with margarine. Whoever 
has had the misfortune to go into one of the cheaper shops will 
not be surprised at this occurrence, as what is called butter is 
not much better than the stuff usually kept to grease cart-wheels. 
The vendors, as the prosecuting solicitor said, have ample 
means of protecting themselves if they allege that the substance 
had been bought in good faith. In this case they made no 
defence whatever, and fines ranging from 20s. to 4os. and costs 
were imposed upon each of them. The penalty was by no 
means excessive, and we trust that any further offenders of the 
same kind will be even more sternly dealt with. It is the duty 
of ail to encourage the manufacture of pure and unadulterated 
goods. 


Without a doubt all athletic records have risen in recent 
years, with the greater attention, stricter training, and greater 
numbers of the competitors, but few men, probably, at any time, 
have been more distinguished than the late Sir Robert Menzies 
of that ilk, whose death at the age of eighty-six occurred on 
April 24th. He was one of the famous 
Oxford seven oars, rowing at two on that 
occasion, that beat the Cambridge eight ; 
with his brother he won the Pairs, and 
twice rowed in the head boat of the river. 
He was a fine all-round athlete besides, 
and especially famed for his wonderfully 
preserved walking powers. Up to within 
a very short time of his death he probably 
could have accomplished the London to 
brighton walk against most of the competi- 
tors in the Stock Exchange pedestrian race. 
Early training in walking his native High- 
land hills was no doubt the chief factor in 
developing the prolonged walking powers 
which he retained almost to the last. 


English springs are so variable that 
they are like the women of Pope’s poems— 
they have no character at all; but this 
year the weather has been exceptionally 
bad. As we write accounts come to hand 
of the hills in the North and South of 
England being still covered with snow, and 
people who have gone a-fishing at the usual 
time have found the streams running with 
icy water, and, of course, useless for their 
purpose. In the usual way the burning of 
heather would have taken place several 


\ 


Lafayette, 


weeks ago, but to burn heather is impos- THE LATE MR. HANBURY. 


sible when it happens to be covered with 

snow. Vegetation of all kinds has undergone a very serious 
check. The fruit crop is clearly ruined for the year, and were 
it not for the changeableness of our climate, that may at any 
moment turn from gloom into sunshine, we should say that the 
agricultural and horticultural outlook is extremely bad for the 
time of the year. 


A new and important Irish industry is bound to be the 
growing of early potatoes for the English markets. The 
South of Ireland, but more especially the counties of Cork, 
Kerry, and Clare, are specially adapted for potato growing. 
From experiments carried out at Clonakilty, County Cork, last 
season, it was satisfactorily proved that in ordinary seasons it 
could be made a paying industry. Some twenty acres were 
planted, and the produce averaged £40 per-acre. It is expected 
that much better results can be obtained, and, with the crop on 
the market in May and early June, that as much as £60 per acre 
will be made. ‘Transit facilities and cost of carriage have been 
the great obstacles to success, but if Lord Iveagh and Mr. 
Pirrie’s scheme is carried out, quite a different state of things 
will exist. 


In spite of all that is said of the poverty of rural Ireland, 
the banking statistics show that there is plenty of money. At 
the close of 1go1 the deposits and cash balances in the joint- 
stock banks were £ 42,923,000, while at the close of 1902 they stood 
at £44,450,000, being an increase of £1,527,000 on the year. 
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The amount returned as being lodged in the Post Office savings 
banks in Ireland in 1902 amounted to £9,043,000, as against 
£8,438,000 in the previous year. 


O UTINAM. 


I would that my youth might blossom once more, that I 
Could put the worn-out husk of this body by, 
And take a new growth as a flow’r when soft winds sigh. 


I would the dust of this world might be washed away 
From a face grown old, and a heart gone sad and grey, 
With the gracious rain of a deep green April day. 


For the wide blue skies, and the tender airs of spring, 

Are only for youth, and the glad green growing thing, 

For the eyes of joy, and the hearts that laugh and sing. 

As one in a dream my yearning spirit hears 

The voice that was mine, when love sang through the spheres: 
Oh the departed days, and the vanished years! 

I would plant my heart in a plot of fruitful ground, 

Fed upon light, and the south wind’s dreamy sound, 

While the days grow long, and the golden hours come round. 


I would feel a new life throbbing again in me, 
A strong, sweet pulse like the sap of a quickening tree; 
With promise of many a virgin bud to be. 
For a new world wakes, and the old dear dreams arise; 
I would shake the winter of years from off my eves, 
And wander back to the valleys of Paradise. 
R. G. T. COVENTRY. 

In his Budget speech Mr. Ritchie very properly attached 
importance to the fact that the lightness of our labour troubles 
during the last few years has enabled us, 
in a way, to enjoy prosperity. There are, 
however, serious reasons for doubting if 
this will continue. Labour troubles, as has 
often been demonstrated, are most prone 
to occur at times of commercial reaction 
and depression. Unions have not yet been 
educated into accepting even an inevitable 
reduction of wages -as a result of bad 
times, and the period of danger is that 
which corresponds with a time of falling 
wages. ‘That is what gives significance to 
the ominous rumours of an impending strike 
among the naval engineers of Glasgow. It 
has been proposed by the masters to make 
a reduction in wages, and the men have 
almost unanimously agreed not to accept 
the reduction. Thus, unless there be a 
considerable exercise of tact and good sense, 
a labour war appears to be a certainty of 
the future. 


Yachting in Northern waters in April, 
especially in the April of 1903, does not 
sound an alluring pastime, but the experi- 
ence of the large party who went on the 
trial trip of the new Cunarder. Carpathia 
last week showed that April yachting is not 
to be despised. The Carpathia, a splendid 
vessel, left the Tyne on Wednesday of Iast 
week, and anchored in the Mersey on Satur- 
day morning, having circumnavigated so much of Scotland as 
Nature permitted. The first day and some of the nights were 
cold, but in between the Orkneys and the mainland and on the 
West Coast the weather was worthy of the reputation of the 
Mediterranean——a reputation, by the way, which the inland sea 
frequently fails to maintain. On all the higher mountains the 
snow lay thickly, and the colouring of the lower moorlands was 
superb. Schools of porpoises rolling through the water were 
objects of interest, and one journalist vowed that he had 
seen a large shark. 


Cop) right. 


The Cunard Company have made an interesting new 
departure by building the magnificent steamship Carpathia. 
The peculiarity about it is, that it does away with the luxuries 
of the floating clubs demanded by the more fastidious travellers, 
and carries only second and third class passengers. It has about 
eighteen hundred berths, and for its first voyage across the 
Atlantic they are all booked. The launching of this steamer 
marks the beginning of an era in cheap ocean travelling. For 
the sum of £5 Ios. one can now cross the Atlantic, and be 
comfortably and wholesomely fed on the way. It is a very 
great convenience, and a recognition of the fact that our ideas of 
distance always tend towards making less of a long journey. A 
trip to the United States is to us of no more importance than a 
journey to London was to the Yorkshire farmer of the last 
generation, and there are few indeed who have not business or 
relatives that call them occasionally to the other side of the water. 
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They say kissing is out of fashion when the gorse is out of 
bloom. If the analogy is to be carried out completely, this 
should be a season when kissing is peculiarly the fashion, for we 
remember no other year in which the gorse has bloomed so 
freely and gorgeously. This is the case not only with the wild 
gorse that is making many of our wild heaths and the like places 
that it especially affects as brilliant as a field of the cloth of gold, 
but also with the double-flowered garden variety whose fragrance 
is so delicately sweet. And it seems to have defied the cold 
winds and frosty nights of Eastertide quite successfully. 


Likely enough a good many, in course of a wandering walk 
over wild heathy places and commons, may have been struck by 
coming suddenly on a trench-like pit, six feet or so in depth, 
sighteen perhaps in length, and some four or five across, and 
iave been sorely puzzled to account for its origin. All sorts of 
peculations have been indulged in to account for these pits. 
renerally they will have been seen near some farm or cottage or 
quatter’s building, and the conjecture sometimes has been that 
suilding stone has been taken from them, sometimes that they 
iave been excavated for the sake of the gravel. In nine cases 
ut of ten, and probably in the tenth also, when a pit is of the 
hape that has been roughly indicated, its original purpose was 
x sawing timber. It was a primitive but quite adequate form 
f sawpit, with an upper frame of larch trunks on which the 
mber in process of sawing could lie, and the upper of the two 
iw-men could take his stand. If they are looked at from 
nis point of view, their form and so on will seem to explain 
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themselves far more satisfactorily than they will in the hypothesis 
that they were simply the holes left after excavating for some 
mineral stored in them. 





Some notable additions to the general collection of fish tales 
were contributed by Mr. A. W. Johnston at the last meeting of 
the Viking Club. His subject was the highly interesting one of 
the folklore of the Orkney fishermen. The principal mythical 
people of these islands are the ‘‘Finmen”—a species of 
malevolent mermen that take the form of seals. Seais have 
such human faces that the myth is easily understood. Some- 
times the Finmen perform the part of ill fairies, in changing the 
islanders’ wives and children, but more often they are marine 
nuisances, spoiling fishing, and causing wreck and drowning. To 
ward off their power the fishermen nail a horseshoe to the side 
of the boat, and launch it with certain ceremonies, in which 
expectoration, as in other lands, has a valuable share in averting 
evil. What sort of Finman would they think they had come 
across if they were to find the body of poor Jingo, the elephant, 
which a ship has lately reported to be still wearily tossing in 
the sea? Other curious beliefs of Orcadian folklore are that the 
weather can be foretold by an inspection of the entrails of fish 
(the auspicious character of entrails is, of course, quite a 
classical idea), and that the direction in which land _ lies 
can be told, when at sea in foggy weather, by the direction 
of the ground-swell, which they believe always to move 
towards the nearest land, and call, poetically, the «‘ Mother of 
the Sea.” 


ON THE GREEN: UNIVERSITY GOLF. 


HE University match ended 
in a terrible débdcle on the 
part of the Cambridge side. 
Oxford had the reputation of 
being the stronger, but not 

so much the stronger as the result of 
this match would make out. It is 
good to see that not only could Mr. 
Branston play for his side, but could 
play so well. That he should win so 
many holes from Mr. Scratton was an 
unforeseen misfortune for Cambridge to 
start with. It is curious how different 
the conditions of the University match 
are now from when these matches 
were first played. I remember (dimly, 
for it was not yesterday) the first two, 
both played at Wimbledon. In the 
first, if I remember right, I had Mr. 
Welsh, now the terror of Machrihanish, 
I believe, for opponent, and think that 
I just beat him. If I am taking his 
character away unjustly in saying so, 
1 must ask to be forgiven. The second Copyright 
match I lost by two holes to Mr. 

Patterson, after being three up and five to play—so there is 
something to remember that match by. This was not Mr. 
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“Archie” Paterson, who was president of the Boat Club. He 
was playing in the match, but he was on our side. Another 
‘“‘ feature,” as they say, of the 
game, was that Mr. ‘*Andy” 
Stuart, then at the top of his 
form, only just won his match, 
by holeing a long putt at the 
last hole, from Mr. W. T. 
Linskill. After that match I 
remember we all went home 
to Oxford and were very ill; 
whether from the Wimbledon 
whisky, or the moral effect 
of our disasters, or what the 
cause was, we never knew. 
But the great difference 
between the golf then and 
now is that then, when’ we 
went travelling about England 
with golf clubs, we stole about, 
starting like guilty things, 
because we were objects of 
suspicion and derision to every 
porter and passenger that 
detected those singular things 
that we called golf clubs. it 
is not pleasant when you are 
young and tender to be 
regarded as a lunatic of doubt- 
ful amiability, which was the 
light in which they viewed us, 
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Later, one gets 
used to it. We 
played a 
Wimbledon 
because it was 
about the only 
reasonably —ac- 
cessible place. 
Sandwich, as a 
golf green, was 
not thought of, 
and probably the 
nearest seaside 
course would 
have been 
Westward Ho! 
or 3embridge, 
for the latter was 
a fairly early 
invention, and 
the former is the 
oldest seaside 
course in 
England ; but 
both these were 
rather far off 
from our seats of 
learning, and if we had proposed sleeping out of college, away 
from the University, in order to play a golf match, every head 
of every college—in Oxford, at all events (I believe at Cambridge 
they were a little more enlightened)—would have had a fit. 
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Heads of colleges have learned to know their place in the 
ceneral scheme of things, as compared with the Royal and 
Ancient game, far better now. Oxtord is a very different place 
altogether; its streets are crowded with tramcars and its 
pavements with perambulators. 

I was asked the other day who I thought would win the 
open championship, and replied at once, ‘* Where is it? Muir- 
field, isn’t it? I should think Braid.” The next moment I 
remembered that I was muddling it up with the amateur 
championship, which really is at Muirfield—the open is at 
Prestwick—and, recollecting that, said, “Oh, no—I think 
Vardon.” To be sure, one might as well be asked what sort of 
weather one thought it was going to be on the championship 
day. There are several—Taylor, Herd, and one or two others 
beside the pair mentioned—all so equal that there is mighty 
little to choose; and the man that drew the names out of a hat 
would be just as likely to hit on the winner as the man who gave 
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himself a head- 
ache in trying to 
compute and 
compare their 
chances. But,on 
the whole, there 
is this in it— 
that Prestwick 
does seem to be 
a course where 
Vardon’s high 
lofted second 
shots right up to 
the hole ought to 
have all their 
full value. On 
the other hand, 
Muirfield seems 
just the course 
to suit a great 
driver like Braid, 
who gets a lot of 
run on his ball. 
To be _— sure, 
Vardon did win 
the last time the 
championship 
was at Prestwick. But then he has won at Muirfield, too. It was at 
Muirfield that he first came right to the front, beating Taylor, then 
at the very tip-top of his game, after tying in the seventy-two 
hole competition with him. And at Prestwick, when last he won, 
he was within an ace of being beaten by a man whom we should 
not have thought the course was so very well suited to—Park. 
But Park is a wonderful putter, and that is a part of the game 
that tells on any course. One never knows. Massey, the 
Frenchman, has been beating Park severely at North Berwick. 
He might quite well win. The last news of the four great men 
that go hammering at each other so hard and so constantly, is 
that Taylor has had the best of them all. It is now one and 
now another. : 

On Saturday a beautiful new course, of which we hope to 
give illustrations later on, was opened at Sunbridge Park. In 
the morning Herd, the champion, and Braid, the ex-champion, 
played a match for a purse of money given by the. club, and in 
the afternoon the Prime Minister and Braid played Mr. Foster 
and Herd, giving them four strokes in the foursome. It was a 
very close match, the first three holes being halved, but at the 
fourth Braid drove on to thick grass, and Mr. Balfour, trying to 
get out of the difficulty, came to grief in a pond, causing the 
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loss of the hole. Ill-luck began at this point, and his next drive 
lit'in a sand bunker, and that was the end of that story; but 
towards the end of the match he came on his game again, and 
playing very finely, they lost the match by only one hole. The 
weather was charming, and although the crowd must have been 
somewhat inconveniently large for the tranquil playing of golf, 
the afternoon proved very enjoyable to everybody, and it is pretty 
safe to prophesy for this new club a great measure of success. 
it can be reached by a journey of twenty-five minutes from 
Charing Cross, and there are frequent trains both to and fro 
throughout the day. It is true that they are South-Eastern 
trains, but there is nothing perfect in this world. A ladies’ club 
has been started in connection with the other, and a nine-hole 
ourse made for their convenience. The club-houses are well 
yuilt and attractive, and, in fact, everything has been done to 
‘onduce to the comfort and well-being of the members of the 
iew club. The course itself is not only picturesque, but very 
porting, with plenty of well-devised hazards, and varying 
haracter from wood and sand to water. It also has the advantage 
if being almost close to the station. Horace HUTCHINSON. 





WILD LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 


HE visitor to St. Andrews, when he reaches the high hole—that is, 
the seventh hole out—stands above one of the rarest estuaries in 
the country. Perhaps any reader, when next he has the delight 
of reaching there, before driving off toward the eddy in which 
the course ends, will pause fora moment to look down. It is 
not a large estuary, not more than a mile and a-half across and 

hree miles deep; and therein is the advantage. Each wandering curve may 
be followed, dimming away, but never beyond sight; every shade comes out, 





EGGS OF THE LESSER TERN. 


at most softened in the hazy distance. It is worth a day or two of a painter’s 
time, who may well spend it less profitably elsewhere. To the lover of its 
living forms, seated on the investing bents, every bird comes out, from the 
flock of gulls sailing up the middle to the lonely heron in the shallows, standing 
in his stick-like way for hours on end. 


A RARE Moor. 

On the far side is a moorland, deep, on its landward stretch, as the 
estuary, and much wider, reaching onward to the Tay. The self-same outlines 
as mark in the one mark out the other; the self-same shades of tawny sand, 
and gleaming shell, and dark herbage touch its southern margin with charm. 
As this estuary among estuaries, so is this moor among moors. <A thousand 
times it has drawn the painter, and still drawn him back, and often as he 
came has sent him foiled away. It is featureless, enigmatic as the Sphinx, 
a thing to be felt, not put on canvas. Many thousand times has it drawn 
the lover of life, and altogether satisfied him. It is so far to one side, so 
undisturbed, so rich at springtime in rare and shy forms gathering for the 
nesting. 

GATHERING OF THE BIRDS. 

Moor and estuary are well matched. There is no long interval of field, 
farmhouse, and village between. Nothing but this common outline, with its 
magic shades. The birds gather into the still waters for the last week of 
daffing, and then step ashore on to the shelly margin to waddle up the face 
of tawny sand over the grassy edging, or stretch their wings over a mile or 
two that they may pick out the likeliest place, according to their habits. It 
is a delightful experience to go down to the estuary just at the top of the 
courting, and listen for the ceaseless quacking sounds of the eider ducks, 
mingled with the low pigeon-like cooing of the drakes, and the multitudinous 
spring notes of oyster-catcher, curlew, and all the rest of them. ‘‘ Shall it 
be to-morrow morning ?” they all seem to be saying at once. And to-morrow 
morning it turns out to be, or the day after at most. Beyond that the estuary 
is quiet and the interest is transferred to the moor. 


THE REDSHANK. 
There are two ways of getting across. The old salt who has charge of 
the mussel-beds, if he is not very busy, may float you over in his flat-bottomed 
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boat, in which case you have only to step on the shelly margin and climb 
the tawny face, which serves as outline, or you may walk round a few miles 
to the bridge which crosses where the estuary narrows into the river. Nor 
will you go very far before you meet a redshank, who will scream at you in 
the most irritating way. So long as he remains in attendance on you he 
never lights; other birds may scold you for coming, but will vanish some- 
times, and give you a moment’s rest. The redshank is always on the wing 
and in sight. Every living thing within hearing will know that you are 
there ; he takes care of that. The sitters on eggs which are still fresh will 
run or flit to a distance from their nests; a thrill of unrest, a wireless some- 
thing, will pass hither and thither to the confines of the moor. 


THE CRY OF THE MOORLAND. 

In the intervals of the screams, comes, from deeper in the moor, a long- 
drawn melancholy monotone. Nor music, nor meaning is there in the 
scream; but this note is different. It has quality, it arrests. The golden 
plover has heard the warning, and may be passing it on to his mate. The 
redshank drops behind. . The rough grass gives place to the shorter moorland 
vegetation of many shades, from the pale Iceland moss to the warm red 
of the sorrel. The charm gathers; the spell of the moor is upon you. And 
when you have yielded yourself up, the melancholy monotone sounds again. 
You look round to find whence it comes. In the featureless open the ear is 
no sure guide; but if you know the ways of moorland birds, the search need 
not be long. On some bare spot, probably on a bald knoll rising ever so 
little above the surface, you will find him. Of all the strange wedding 
garments worn by birds, surely that of this plover is the strangest. Beneath 
the golden cloak, thrown over his shoulder, is a vest of sooty black. For the 
third time he pipes—it is the very cry of the moor. 


HIEATHER-TINTED PLUMAGE, 

The hiding power of a moor is in its vast extent. It may be crossed 
and recrossed through a hot spring day, while it lies there in its placid wild 
content, and tells no secret. It baffles the new comer. One must know 
its moods and where the nests are likely to be. These dark patches, like 
earth clouds, are stretches of heather. There the eider-ducks must be sought. 
Even then the troubles are not at an end. One may well look over a patch 
of heather and not see the bird sitting right in the middle; her head clapped 
down, in duck-like fashion, and her head turned a little to one side, that she 
may have her eye onthe coming danger. How close she lets you approach— 
two yards—a yard—until she sits at your feet. And all because she has the 
tint of heather on her plumage, and trusts to being lost against the background. 
Eider after eider will let you pause well and pass on. If you care to disturb 
one, her rising will reveal, in a wonder of eiderdown, her four or five eggs 
protectively coloured, no doubt, but only imperfectly so, as though the main 
trust were in the shading of the bird. Besides, the elasticity of the feathers, 
relieved from the pressure of the bird, comes into play, and hastens to cover 
the eggs from sight. 


THE SHELDRAKE. 

Where so many are about, one need not go far to find a sheldrake’s nest. 
It is sure to be in one of the many rabbit-holes about. The sheldrake is 
even a finer bird than the eider-duck, purer in the prevailing white, more 
striking in the contrasts of black and chocolate. A single sheldrake seems 
to light up the moor, as from a focussed sunray. And what shall we say 
of the difference between the eider-duck and the shelduck? The shelduck 
has the same pure ground colour, the same bold contrasts as her mate. Were 
this focussed sunray to sit on the open moor, as the sober eider-duck does, 
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she would catch the eye from a great distance. Therefore she creeps into a 
rabbit-hole to brood in the dark. Which is just another way of saying that, 
sitting thus out of sight, no selective action is necessary to tone her into 
sympathy with surface surroundings. Her eggs have no pretence of protective 
shading. An arm’s length or more from the mouth of the hole—perhaps 
round the first bend—they can afford to be white. There are ten or twelve of 
them, against the eider-duck’s four or five. Since it takes twice the number 
to maintain the balance of the species, the risks would seem to be greater. 


THE CRY OF THE SAND-DUNES. 

Facing towards the sea margin, all is wildness ; no longer a subtle 
wildness, as on the open moor, but a savage wildness, the wildness of wind- 
wrought dunes, spun in a storm frolic. Dune rolls into dune, with a waste, 
sand-strewn depression between ; each dune seems to be struggling into 
weird shape as of some seaside Caliban. Now wakens a double scream, 
sharp, shrill, threatening ; the voice of the savage scene. The terns have sighted 
you. Legions on legions of them gather. An army in the airkeeps pace with 
you. All curve their necks at you, in that alert way of theirs, until the black 
crowns are seen, just as you have watched them doing when searching the 
shallow for a sand-eel. Some poise as before the dive. Now a hundred 
scream at once, until that tumbled scene becomes a babel of threatening 
sounds. And one learns that he has never got all the meaning out of the 
terns’ querulous notes till now. This area of piled sand is their domain. 
They are the mountaineers of this hilly land. You are the invader, they are 
up in arms, therefore this hubbub. As every bird is abroad, and on the wing, 
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there is nothing for it but just to wind in and out, taking care where you put 
down your foot. The nests are shallow cups, mostly bare, that the tawny 
hue of the sand may lend a background against which the tawny ground 
colour of the eggs will lose itself. Tawny egg against tawny sand seems well 
enough, but not for Nature. 


WATCHING THE GRAVEL. 

Certain dark, gravel-like spots point to the seacoast beyond as the true 
nesting-site. The ground colour still finds the same background, only now it 
is dotted with dark fragments like the spots, and the eggs themselves are 
hard to distinguish amid the oval stones. The only chance is to watch the 
coming and going of the bird, which, with so many sentinels overhead, needs 
a world of patience. The same vigil will surprise the ringed plover, lighting 
it may be among the smaller stones. There is no reason why each bird 
should not search for those most like her eggs. Sometimes she will sprinkle 
her sand-cup of a nest with gravel about the size of the spots. 


THE LESSONS FOR THE Day. 

One who visits such a scene as this must be dense indeed if he does not 
bring away with him two lessons. Nature in each of her aspects has a subtle 
message to the spirit of man which she does not reveal elsewhere ;_ therefore 
the need to go once in a way just to find out what it is. And she has a 
thousand interesting things to tell not found in any text-book and taught in 
no school. One of the simplest is, that no tint on the moor-bird’s plumage 
or spot on the moor-bird’s egg is there by chance, but even pencilled in it; 
place as surely as if we had surprised her hand at the work. Be: AL oe 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S SPORT. 


HIS is the time of year when the parable of the wise 
and foolish virgins comes home with peculiar force to 
the heart of the fisher. It is the time when the angler 
(by which we mean him whose chief delight is to cast 
the fly for the trout) is looking out the rods and tackle 

that he laid away last year, and is proving them to see whether 
they be sound. As for the most delicate part of the arrangement, 
the cast of gut, there is not any virtue in age, however carefully 
we store it. The new is best. But the carefully kept is better 
still than the carelessly stowed. Above all, it is the rod that 
repays attention in putting away; and then, in the spring, the 
wise angler, like the prudent virgin, finds his outfit in good 
working condition, while the foolish is tearing his hair, breaking 
his line as he tests it with a tug, and sending his rod up, post 
haste, to London to have joints looked to and rings refitted. 
It is not to be said that it is one of the greatest delights of 
fishing to take out the rod for the first time in the year and to 
feel its delightful play responsive to the touch. Too much to 
say that it is one of the greatest delights; but none too much 
to say that the delight of it is great! : 

It really does not matter what kind” of angler you may be, 
whether one of those to whom it especially appeals to stroll 
along the peaceful and lush water meadows, through which, for 
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the most part, our chalk-fed streams meander, and there spend most 
of your day in sitting on the river’s bank surveying the silvern 
flow, and watching for a ring in the water that shall tell you of 
a rising fish. These peaceful hours of watching and waiting, 
with the solace of a book or of a pipe, now and again will be 
broken by the most exciting incidents that any sport can give 
you; for you have all the excitement of red-deer stalking in your 
stealthy approach to the fish, then a delicacy of distance- 
measuring, and of casting of the ‘fly in just such a manner that 
it shall fall right, while the rod is kept from showing its glint to 
the sophisticated fish, as no other sport in the world can give 
occasion for. Finally, if all the acts leading to the dénouement 
have gone without a hitch, there is the grand /fimale, when the 
struggle between man and trout is every whit as exciting as that 
between man and salmon, for, after all, everything depends on 
the relation between the tackle and the weight of the fish, and 
you can deal more hardly with the biggest salmon on the 
strongest single gut (to say nothing of the triple) than you can 
with a fair-sized trout of the Test or Itchen at the end of a cast of 
any such tenuity as is at all likely to deceive his practised optics. 

Whether you are an angler of the kind that finds the chief 
delight in such placid and truly contemplative recreation, or 
whether the cheerier and more invigorating joys of the swifter 
running stream, where the fish 
will not resent it (or not nearly 
_so much) if you stand up boldly, 
for the purpose of letting them 
admire your figure, on the 
river's bank, appeal to you 
more cordially, in either case 
it is at this season of the year 
that you will be beginning 
active operations and hoping 
to feel the weight of the creel 
constantly heavier on your 
back. 

There is a delight in the 
brawl of the swift streams, as 
in the Highlands, in Wales, or 
in Devonshire, that does not 
belong to the slow going Hamp- 
shire rivers. It is all matter of 
taste. As matter of science 
there is no possible question of 
comparison. The method of 
the angler of the swift streams 
is termed ‘* chuck and chance 
it,” with some pitying con- 
tempt, by the artist of the 
chalk stream and the dry fly; 
but though there is_ scorn, 
there is some foundation for 
the attitude. To chuck a line, 
with three or four flies attached, 
into a bit of broken water, 
and there to let it float to 
be taken, or not to be taken, 
as the case may be, by a trout 
that may be, or may not be, 
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scientifically considered, in comparison with casting the dry fly 
just a foot in front of the nose of a fish that you have marked rising 
at a particular spot, casting it so that it shall alight as gently as 
thistle-down, with the line just so much curled ’ 
the absolutely straight line is not only much overdone, but is 
really misleading and misconceived—that the fly will float down 
vithout the least drag, and, moreover, thrown in this manner, and 
with this accuracy, at the very first attempt—for if the first isa 


bungle there will be 
no rising fish there 
to throw over a 
second time—all this 
s evidently a very 
lifferent atfair from 
hrowing the flies 
ito the broken 
yvater to be accepted 
x not by a recipient 
vyho may or may not 
i at hand = and 
ungry. [heattitude, 
0, from which the 
ry fly has to be 
hrown often is one 
f extreme crouching 
iscomfort, if the fish 
s not to see you, and 
ften a horizontal, a 
vack-handed, or a 
ft-handed cast is 
sound to be made. 
}etween the skill and 
cience of the two 
nethods there is no 
comparison at all; 
but that is not to say 
hat they do not com- 
pare in the measure 
of enjoyment to be 
derived from them. 
itis not always that 
we want to be too 
careful. We like a 
little chucking and 
chancing it, both in 
angling and in other 
walks of life, occa- 
sionally. One man 
may like the one, 
and another like the 
other; and, more 
than that, there are 
moods and tenses in 
which one and the 
same man will prefer 
the one kind, and 
other moods’ and 
tenses in which the 
same capricious 
fellow will enjoy the 
other better. A very 
blessed thing is 
variety. 
And I think that 
a great many of us 
do not recognise this 
fact enough, that 
though we divide 
rivers, in our common 
nomenclature, with a 
hard and _ fast line, 
into dry-fly and sunk- 
fly rivers, yet there 
are some days when 
a dry-fly river can be 
fished with advantage 
with the sunk fly, 
and also many parts 
of a sunk-fly river 
that will fish well 
with the floating fly. 
If we can _ realise 


this, we find all the more easily at hand the enjoyment given by 
This very spring has been remarkable for 
a rather conspicuous absence of early fly on the chalk streams, 
and an absence of fish rising to the surface fly. 
been that a rather large amount of execution has been done, 
relatively speaking, even on these streams, with the sunk fly. It 
is a great mistake to suppose, as some seem to, that there is no 
art in offering even the sunken fly to these fish of the chalk 
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streams. It is perhaps quite as important to offer it without drag 
as it is to avoid drag with the floating fly. 
travelling at any other rate than that of the water, either faster 
or slower, the fish will net take it—even are less likely to take it 
under these suspicious conditions, perhaps, than the dry fly—for 
whereas the natural fly on the surface of the water is sometimes 
hurried along by the wind at a faster rate than the current travels, 
this can hardly happen to a sunk fly. 


If the sunken fly is 


Even of the natural fly 


going at a greater 
speed than _ the 
current, shy fish seem 
suspicious, and one 
never seems to see 
such wind-swept flies 
taken. 

On the other 
hand, there is no 
doubt that the 
ordinary dry-fly fisher 
is apt to be a little 
more scornful than 
he need be of the 
comparatively crude 
skill needed to take 
the trout of the swift- 
goingstreams. There 
is nice judgment and 
knowledge required 
of the places in which 
fish are most likely 
to lie, and much skill 
is often needed in 
throwing the fly to 
some of the most 
likely places, such as 
beneath the boughs 
of an overhanging 
bush, where fish are 
apt to lie sucking in 
insects that fall from 
the leaves. The 
swifter streams are, 
perhaps, more apt to 
be encumbered with 
trees overhanging 
them, among which 
a bungler is quite 
certain to leave a 
large assortment of 
his best casts and 
flies, especialiy if the 
day be at all breezy. 
After all, the brawl- 
ing places of even 
such a stream are not 
the most likely places 
to hold the best 
trout, and though 
there are spots and 
runs where one 
angler is about as 
good as another, still, 
the test, as ever, of 
the pudding is in the 
eating; and if you 
turn two anglers of 
very different degrees 
of skill loose on the 
most tumultuous 
trout stream in the 
world, the difference 
in the weight of the 
baskets that they will 
come home with at 
the end of the day 
will be in very nice 
proportion to their 
respective knowledge 
and skill. So it is not 
all chuck and chance 
it,,.alter. all... -The 
best and biggest fish 


lie not so much in the broiling places, where all anglers are 
equal, as in the deeper pools and calmer bends. On some of 
these it is possible to work the dry fly to great advantage, 
so that the man who fishes wet all through the day will find 
himself badly left behind in the final count. 

To be sure, the enjoyment of angling only depends in a 
minor degree, or ought to, on the amount of fish caught. The 
enjoyment of the day is the thing ; and some of the men who get 
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the very highest enjoyment out of the day are those who are 
least successful according to the fish-catching standard. If fish- 
catching were the important thing, we should use the worm, the net, 
or the dynamite cartridge. But we are not catering for Billings- 
gate. If you become too dead keen on the catching of fish, you 
seem to make too much of a business of it, so that no time is 
left for the appreciation of the accessories—the atmosphere, the 
landscape, Nature’s beauties generally—and you belie the 
descriptive title given to the sport—-the contemplative man’s 
recreation. 

The charm of the whole thing is its variety, the contem- 
plative hours and the moments of keenest excitement, hours 
that never are long because they are borne on the stream of 
hope. The moments are even more exciting, I think, on the 
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CAST. Copyright 
chalk streams than on the mountain torrents, for the fish are 
bigger, and though the small hill trout are game, still the others 
have better chances, because they always are lying with weeds 
handy to them, and seem to have an instinctive knowledge that 
a twist round a weed will snap the fine gut. Of course, what 
this really means is that they will make a rush for the dark and 
the shelter, like any other wild thing when it is frightened; but 
the effect is just as potent in the gut-snapping way as if they had 
reasoned the whole process out. 

In angling, as in most affairs of life, it is a mistake to be 
too eclectic. To be able to enjoy as many of the aspects of life 
as possible is the ideal, and it is an ideal that should appeal to 
the angler at least as strongly as to the amateur of any other 
pastime or sport. 








THE SPUR OF 


By M. 


ANIEL CHAFFEY stood poised on a step-ladder, 
nailing up the fine Gloire de Dijon rose which was 
trailed over the wall of his house. He had already 
performed the same operation for the jessamine 
which grew over the porch, and for the purple 

clematis on the right of it. He had tied his dahlias so tightly and 
firmly to a variety of newly-cut stakes, that each individual scarlet 
bloom reminded one in some measure of a choleric old gentle- 
man suffering from a tight and high shirt collar. He had 
scraped the little path till the cobble-stones of which it was 
composed stood revealed each almost in its entirety. From his 
exalted position he could survey the whole frontage of his own 
roof—a sight in which an artist would have revelled, for not only 
were the tiles themselves mellowed by time and weather to the 
most exquisite variety of tones, but on the mouldering surface 
had sprung up a multitude of bloom, vieing in brightness with 
those of the garden beneath—not merely your common every- 
day mosses and lichens, though patches of these were to be 
found in every shade of emerald and topaz and silver, but 
flowers—real flowers—seemed to thrive there: saxifrages, toad- 
flax, snapdragon, and, just where the bedroom gable jutted out, 
a flaming bunch of poppies. 

It will be seen from this that Daniel Chaffey’s house was an 
old one; it bore a date over the door, cut roughly in the 
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weather-beaten stone, 1701. It had mullioned windows, with 
diamond panes, and an oaken door, studded with nails. 

Daniel himself looked prosperous enough as_ he stood 
hammering and whistling, and occasionally pausing, with his 
head on one side, and his mouth screwed up, but emitting no 
sound, to survey his handiwork. He was a bullet-headed young 
man, of about four or five and twenty, with twinkling blue eyes, 
and a face naturally ruddy, and overlaid by such a fine veneer 
of sunburn that it was now of a uniform brick-red. His 
expression was jovial, not to say jocular, his mouth wore a 
habitual grin when it was not whistling, and on this particular 
occasion some inward source of jollity appeared to entertain 
him, for he not only frequently chuckled, but winked to himself. 

Having inserted the last tack into the crumbling wall, he 
paused as usual, removing his hat, and scratching his head 
meditatively. For the first time his face wore a somewhat 
serious, not to say puzzled, expression, and his eyes travelled 
dubiously over the flaunting array of blossoming weeds on the 
roof. 

“‘T wonder,” quoth Daniel to himself, “if ’twould look 
better if I was to scrape out them there. Maybe the tiles 
wouldn’t hold together, though—they’ve a-been growed over sich 
a many year, I d’ ’low I'll let ’em bide; they do look well enough 
where they be.” 
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And after coming to this decision, he was preparing to 
descend from the ladder, when he was suddenly hailed by a 
chorus of voices from the lane on the other side of his garden- 
hedge. 

“‘ Hello, Dan’]!””—* Hallo, old cock !””—‘* Well, bwoy, bist 
getten’ all to rights afore weddin’!” 

Daniel put on his hat and turned slowly round on his rung. 

‘«‘ E-es,” he said, grinning sheepishly, “ that’s about it. The 
job’s to be done the day arter to-morrow.” 

A party of young men had halted just outside his little gate; 
it was Saturday, and though only five o’clock, their field-work 
was over, and they were now on their way to the allotments, a 
rough, sunburnt, merry-looking group, most of them testifying 
to the day’s toil by heated face and earth-stained apparel ; one or 
two of them with spade and fork on shoulder, others with 
dangling, empty sacks. September was drawing to a close, and 
potato-getting was in full swing. It was observable that as they 
addressed Chaffey each man assumed a knowing and jocular air ; 
this one nudged his neighbour, that one winked at Daniel himself. 

““You’m to be called for last time to-morrow, bain’t ye, 
Dan’l?” enquired Abel Bolt, elbowing himself to the front. 

‘“« E-es,”’ responded Daniel, ‘‘ we be to be called last time 
to-morrow, an’ tied-up o’ Monday.” 

Abel threw back his head and laughed uproariously. 

“‘T should like to come to your weddin’, Dan,” he cried 
ecstatically, «I d’ ‘low I should.” 

‘* You won’t though,” retorted Chaffey. ‘ Ye’ll be jist in the 
thick o’ your ploughin’—I thought o’ that. I axed the Reverend 
to fix time a-purpose. No, we'll be wed on the quiet, Phoebe 
an’ me—lI settled that.” 

‘«« There, ’tis real ill-natured o’ you, Dan,” cried one of the 
youths, looking archly at his comrades. ‘Sich a pretty sight as 
‘twill be. Sure it will! And your missus, sich a beauty as she 
be!” 

‘“*Haw, haw, haw!” came the chorus again. 

‘“« Her eyes now,” giggled Abel; ‘twill be sich a convenience 
for the man to have a missus what can keep one eye on the 
dinner an’ t’other on the garden.” 

‘An’ her figure,” said Jarge Vacher; ‘‘did you have to 
make the gate anyways larger, Dan?” 

‘““No, there'd be no need for that,” returned Abel, before 
Daniel could open his mouth. ‘The woman could get in very 
nicely sideways, more pertick’ler since she can see all round her 
like.” 

Chaffey’s complexion lad been gradually deepening from 
crimson to purple, and from purple to a fine rich mahogany, his 
smile had widened to an extent that was positively painful, but 
he spoke with unimpaired good humour. 

** Neighbours, you may laugh, but I do know what I’m 
about. I do know very well Phoebe Cosser bain’t a beauty, but 
she’s good; and I| d’ ‘low she'll make | comfortable—an’ that’s 
the main p’int to look to. She mid be a bit older nor I be——” 

Here the irreverent group in the road began to nudge each 
other and chuckle afresh. Chaffey sat down suddenly on the top 
of his ladder. 

‘What I d’ say, neighbours, is,” he began, “ what my 
notion be—If ye’d give over sniggering for a moment,” he cried 
with gathering ire, ‘‘ I could make it plain to ye.” 

But they wouldn’t give over; the merriment increased 
instead of diminishing, and at last Daniel, exclaiming that he 
would be dalled if he stood it any longer, leaped to the ground 
and, dashing into his house, bolted the door behind him. 

His friends, trooping into the little garden, serenaded him 
with a little ballad which they thought suitable to his case, and 
having goaded him into declaring he would come out in a minute 
and break their heads for them, withdrew in good order, and 
pursued their interrupted course to the allotments. 

Daniel waited until the last heavy footfall had died away, 
the last battered hat-brim disappeared, and then came forth, 
with a vengeful expression on his usually good-tempered face. 
He picked up the hammer and nails which he had scattered in 
his flight, shouldered his ladder, carried it round to the little 
shed in the rear, and then came back slowly to resume his 
labours in the garden. 

‘«« She be a good ’un,” he muttered to himself; ‘let ’em say 
what they like, she be.” 

He paused to uplift and secure a tuft of golden-rod which 
had fallen across the path. 

‘‘] never did take so mich notice of her eyes,” he said to 
himself; ‘‘ they bain’t so crooked as that comes to-——they can see 
well enough, and that’s the p’int.” 

He plucked out a tuft of groundsel which had hitherto 
escaped his vigilant eye. 

‘‘There’s nothin’ so much amiss wi’ her shape neither—I 
d’ ’low I’d sooner have a nice little comfortable roundabout 
woman nor a great gawky faymale like a zowel. If she’s pluffy, 
she’s sprack, an’ that’s the p’int.” 

Whenever Daniel uttered this last phrase he seemed to pluck 
up courage, and a momentary cheerfulness returned to his face, 
which nevertheless speedily became overcast again. Dall it all, 
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he thought, why couldn’t folks keep their tongues quiet. What 
was it to them what kind of missus Daniel chose, that they must 
come tormenting and ballyragging him? He didn’t meddle wi’ 
nobody, and didn’t want nobody to meddle wi’ he; but there, 
even the lord’s rough-rider stopped him on the road to remark 
that in his opinion he (Daniel) had chosen a plain-headed one. 
Old Mrs. Inkpen of the shop, too, had laughed at him for marry- 
ing a woman so many years older than himself. What did it 
matter if she were ten years older? She'd be all the more 
sensible. 

‘“« Let ’em laugh if they have a mind to,” said Daniel; ‘it ’Il 
not hurt Phoebe and I. We'll soon show ’em who’s in the right.” 

And with that he heaved a sigh, and went indoors. 

Next day he went to call for Phoebe, whom he had promised 
to escort to afternoon church. She stood awaiting him in her 
own doorway, which she filled up pretty well, it must be owned— 
a little ball of a woman with the ugliest, merriest face it was 
possible to conceive. She wore a very fine purple hat, with a 
feather in the middle and two red roses on each side, and this 
arrangement of headgear seemed to accentuate her obliquity of 
vision. Pinned to her jacket was a bunch of natural roses, and 
in one stout hand she waved a posy, similar in colour and 
almost equal in size, which was intended for her swain. 

At sight of her Daniel forgot all his troubles, and after 
bestowing a sounding salute on her hard red cheek, stood straight 
and stiff to be decorated, then ‘‘ Come along, my dear,” said he, 
and they set forth arm in crook, entirely satishied with each other. 

Nevertheless, as they walked through the churchyard, 
Daniel was conscious of a dawning sense of discomfort, for was 
not that Abel Bolt who stood under the yew tree, and who 
stepped aside with such exaggerated deference to let them pass ? 
Even his hat seemed to Daniel to be cocked with a sarcastic air. 
Martha Hansford and Treza Pitcher nudged each other as Phoebe 
preceded him up the church—he was almost sure he saw Martha 
spread out her hands in allusion to Phoebe’s figure, which 
certainly looked particularly ample in her thick cloth jacket. 
Jarge Vacher took up his position immediately behind him, and 
it must be owned that this proximity was seriously detrimental 
to poor Daniel’s devotions. When Phoebe found the place for 
him and invited him to sing out of her own hymn-book, he heard 
a choking sound in his rear which he knew proceeded from 
Jarge. As he stole a cautious glance round he _ observed 
that the eyes of more than one member of the congregation 
were directed towards him and the unconscious Phoebe, who 
happened to be in particularly fine voice, and was singing away 
with entire satisfaction. Daniel fidgeted and reddened, and grew 
more and more wrathful. He couldn’t see anything to laugh 
at—not he. The maid was right to sing out, and to be a bit 
more tender like than usual to himself; why, before twenty- 
four hours were out he would be her husband. Yes, it would be 
all over by this time to-morrow—that was one comfort ; and it 
was a mercy he had fixed an early hour; none of these impudent 
chaps would be there to bother and dather him. 

At the conclusion of the service he started up and waddled 
from the church, with what seemed to Phoebe, as she hurried 
in his wake, unseemly haste. Indeed, they very nearly 
had their first serious ‘‘miff’” on the subject. However, 
once out of sight of the mockers, and wandering with his sweet- 
heart in the quiet lanes, where the hedgerows were all ablaze 
with scarlet berries, and primrose and amber leaves made little 
points of light here and there amid the more sober September 
green, he recovered his equanimity. 

‘‘ We be like to have a hard winter,” said Phcebe, as they 
paused to look over the first gate, after the fashion of rustic 
lovers. 

“‘] don’t care,” returned Daniel, gazing at her amorously 
from beneath his tilted hat. ‘I’ve gota snug little place of my 
own and a missus to make me comfortable. It may snow for all 
as I do care.” 

Alas for Daniel! His jubilation was short-lived. Early on 
the morrow he was up and doing, putting the final touches to 
his preparations for welcoming his bride, and he set forth in 
good time to join the wedding-party, whom he found awaiting 
him, sitting stiffly in a row in the parlour: Mr. Cosser, 
magnificent in broadcloth and his father’s deerskin waistcoat ; 
Mrs. Cosser, in a violet gown and a Paisley shawl; Dick Cosser, 
Phcebe’s younger brother, in a suit of checks that would set an 
esthetic person’s teeth on edge; Phoebe herself in a crimson silk 
with a white hat and a fluffy tippit, over which her eyes twinkled 
with most uncanny effect. Daniel privately thought she looked 
very well, and extended his arm to his future mother-in-law 
with a bosom swelling with pride. Mr. Cosser had already 
preceded them with Phoebe, and Dick brought up the rear with 
his cousin Mary Ann, a tall maid of sixteen, with an unusual 
capacity for giggling. These two last were to officiate respec- 
tively as best man and bridesmaid. Daniel’s parents had long 
been dead, and most of his relations were scattered, but his 
married sister, who lived at some little distance, had promised 
to drive over and meet them at the church. 

She and her husband and their three or four olive branches 
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were, in fact, already installed in one of the front pews when the 
little procession arrived; the clergyman was in readiness, and 
the ceremony began without delay. 

All went well at first; Phoebe was jubilant and extremely 
audibie in her replies, Daniel gruff and sheepish, as it behoved a 
rustic bridegroom to be, but just as the rector, uplifting his voice, 
enquired “ Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife ? ” 
a certain scuffling sound was heard at the further end of the 
church, and the half-made husband might have been seen to start 
and falter. 

“Daniel, wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife?” 
repeated the rector, sternly. 

Suppressed titters were heard, not only from the direction of 
the porch, but actually from the aisles. For the life of him, 
Daniel could not resist turning his head right and left with an 
anguished gaze. Horror! There was Abel Bolt peering at him 
from behind one pillar, and surely that was Jarge’s impudent 
face grinning at him from the opposite side! ‘The rector glared 
at him through his spectacles and uplifted his voice yet more. 

“Daniel!” he cried emphatically, “wilt thou have this 
woman to be thy wedded wife ?” 

The best man cleared his throat warningly, and the bride, 
turning a reproachful glance somewhere in the direction of the 
west window, nudged him with her elbow. 

‘Speak up!” she whispered. 

This was the last straw. Hardly knowing what he did, 
Daniel started away from her, and, whisking around, charged 
through the bridal party, down the nave, thrust aside the knot of 
gaping onlookers in the porch, descended the flight of steps, 
apparently with one stride, and, bounding over the lych-gate, 
fled into the fields on the opposite side of the road. 

Phoebe, with a stifled shriek, hastened after him with all 
the speed that her distress of mind and amplitude of person 
would admit of, but was almost knocked over by her brother 
Dick, who had started in hot pursuit of the fugitive. Mary Ann, 
not to be outdone, gallopaded in the rear, and Mr. Cosser, with 
muttered threats of vengeance, hobbled in her wake at a 
considerabie distance. 

“ Yoicks! Gone away !”” shouted Abel Bolt, tumbling out of 
the church, foliowed by Jarge and the rest of the idle crew who 
had brought about the catastrophe. In another minute the 
whole party joined in the chase, and the church was left entirely 
deserted, except for the astonished and scandalised rector, his 
clerk, and poor old Mrs. Cosser, who remained dissolved in tears 
in the front bench. Even Daniel’s own relations had joined in 
pursuit, his sister announcing breathlessly, as she hastened forth, 
that he must have gone out of his mind. 

Meanwhile, the fugitive, in spite of the tightness of his 
wedding boots and the stiffness of his new clothes, careered 
across country with almost incredible speed. Now his blue- 
coated form might be seen leaping a hedge, now scudding over a 
stretch of pasture. Dick, the best man, was the nearest to him, 
family pride lending wings to his long legs; but even he was 
soon distanced, and by the time he had reached the second 
bank, and forced his way through the thorns and briars which 
topped it, the runaway bridegroom was nowhere to be seen. 
Dick was “at fault,” and though, when the rest of the pursuers 
came up, they scoured the fields, and ‘‘drew” the thickets, and 
hunted up and down by the banks, and even searched the willow- 
bed by the river, no trace of the fugitive was to be found. 

Phoebe had come to a standstill in the midst of the third 
field, where her father presently joined her. They stood panting 
opposite each other for a moment or two, and then Phoebe 
unfolding a lace-bordered handkerchief, wiped her brow ; then, 
restoring it to her pocket, she remarked in a tone of conviction: 

“T d’ ‘low he’ve a-changed his mind.” 

“Looks like it,” returned her parent, shortly. ‘ Ye can 
have the law on him for this.” 

‘© That wouldn’t be much comfort to I,” she retorted. 

*“\Vhat be goin’ to do then ?” 

“] d’ “low I’ll go home-along,” said the forsaken bride, with 
decision. ‘ There bain’t no use in standin’ here for the folks to 
gawk at,an’ I mid just so well take up one o’ they fowls. I 
shouldn’t think any o’ Dan’l’s folks ‘ud want to show their faces 
at our place.” 

«© 7 d’ ‘low they won't,” returned Mr. Cosser, in a menacing 
tone, as though he would say, ‘‘ They'd better not!” 

‘«Let’s be steppin’ then,” said Phoebe. ‘ You'd best look 
in at church and fetch mother up-along. I'll make haste home.” 

«That there Dan’l o’ yourn be a reg’lar rascal!’ shouted 
her father. 

Pheebe, who had already proceeded some paces on her way, 
turned her head and called back over her shoulder: ‘I can’t say 
as how he’ve acted so very well.” Then she went on again. — 

When the baffled hunting party finally gave up the chase 
and returned to ‘ Cossers’,” partly with the hope of being com- 
mended for a zeal which they felt must have atoned for all 
previous errors, partly to see how the forsaken bride bore herself, 
they found that damsel in her working dress, “ salting down” a 
fine piece of beef. 
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“ There'll be a terr’ble lot o’ waste over this ’ere job,” 
she remarked; ‘‘but we must do the best we can to save all 
what we can.” 

“We couldn’t find en nowheres, Phoebe,” cried Dick. 
‘“‘ Abel here d’ say he’s very like drownded—serve en right if he 
be.” 

Phoebe paused in her labours to cast a reflective glance at 
the horizon. 

“ 1’ll go warrant he bain’t drownded,” she said. ‘‘ He don’t 
want to marry I, that’s what ’tis. He wouldn’t ha’ married I a 
bit the more if you’d ha’ catched en.” 

‘But what’s the meanin’ of it,’’ thundered Mr. Cosser, from 
his corner—‘* what’s the meanin’ on’t, I want to know? He did 
seem to know his own mind afore—very well he did.” 

‘“‘T think he was gallied like,” said Phoebe. ‘ E-es, I d’ low 
that’s what he wer’.”’ 

Abel and Jarge began to edge away from the group, but 
Phoebe went on, without seeming to notice them. 

** When Parson did ax en the question straight-out like, I 
d’ ’low he felt ’fraid. That’s what ’twas,—be was ‘fraid.”’ 

Withdrawing her gaze from the distant hills and heaving a 
gentle sigh, she carried away her beef; and as there was no 
indication that outsiders were expected to join the family circle 
or indeed to partake of any refreshment, the bystanders walked 
slowly away, and the Cosser family proceeded gloomily to divest 
themselves of their holiday clothes. 

It was quite dark when Daniel rose from his cramped and 
exceedingly moist hiding-place in the sedges by the river, and 
slowly betook himself homewards. During the many hours he 
had lain cowering there, listening to the voices of his pursuers, 
he had had leisure to repent of and marvel at the senseless 
impuise which had brought him to his present plight. 

“Well, 1 be a stunpoll!” he said to himself over and over 
again. ‘I bea dalled stunpoll! What the mischief did I do it 
for? Whatever will the poor maid think of 1? She'll never 
look at 1 again—she’ll never take the leastest notice of I!” 

Once or twice he had been more than half inclined to rush out 
of his lair and give himself up to justice, but how, he had thougit, 
could he ever face that grinning multitude? If they had made 
fun of him before, what would they do now? Besides, the rustic 
mind loves justice of a certain rough kind. Daniel was not more 
of a coward than another, but he had a wholesome dread of 
broken bones. No, he dursn’t show his face for a long time— 
that was certain; and as for making up with Phoebe again, it was 
out of the question, no woman could ever forgive such treatment. 

Very disconsolately indeed did he turn in at his own little 
gate; even in the dusk he could see how nice the place looked, 
how complete were his arrangements. He opened the door and 
slunk in, dropping into the nearest chair with a groan. After 
quite a long time he made up his mind to strike a match 
and look round, though he knew the sight of the cosy little 
room would increase his melancholy. He lit the blue glass 
lamp which had been placed in readiness on the dresser, 
and with a heavy sigh poked up the fire which had been 
carefully “kept in” with a thick layer of wet slack. 
The light leaped on the newly-papered walls with their neat design 
of blue roses on a buff ground—he had papered these walls him- 
self, in honour of the coming event—on the two elbow chairs, 
just re-covered with a gay chintz. On the table in the centre 
was a small tray with a Biblical design in prodigiously bright 
colours, which bore a curious old decanter containing elderberry 
wine, a plate of mixed biscuits, and two tumblers. In setting 
these forth that morning he had thought with tender glee of how 
Phoebe’s first wifely task would be to “hot up” some of that 
wine in one of her new saucepans. Had it not been for his own 
inconceivable folly they might at that very moment have been 
sitting opposite each other drinking each other’s health. And 
now! Daniel dropped his face in his hands and fairly sobbed. 

One day, about a fortnight after the untoward event which 
had so rudely quenched her simple hopes, Phoebe Cosser was 
standing up to her eyes in suds by the wash-tub, with Mary Ann 
elbow-deep in a similar receptacle; while Mrs. Cosser, in the 
inner room, taboriously ironed out a few of the fine things which 
had already passed through her daughter’s hands. All at once, 
Mary Ann, raising her eyes, utte:ed a little scream which 
immediately lost itself in a fit of giggles. 

“There! I never did see such a foolish maid!” commented 
Phoebe severely. ‘‘ Whatever be gawkin’ at ?” 

‘Lard! There now! Well, to be sure!” ejaculated Mary 
Ann, between spasmodic titters. ‘* Look yonder behind the 
thorn tree!” 

The Cossers’ garden sloped downwards towards the road, 
and a gnarled may tree filled the angle where the front hedge 
joined that which separated their piece of ground from their 
neighbour’s; the twisted trunk was split down to a few feet from 
the ground, and through this aperture Daniel Chaffey’s woeful 
face was peering. 

As Phoebe turned towards him he immediately dived out 
of sight; and after waiting a moment and finding he did not 
reappear, she philosophically went on with her washing. In a few 
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minutes, however, Mary Ann began to giggle afresh. Phacbe 
whisked round so sharply that she caught a glimpse of her 
former lover’s vanishing face. 

‘* Don’t take no notice,” she said sternly, and planted a 
vicious nudge in her cousin’s ribs; and thereupon shifted her 
position so as to turn her back to the thorn. 

After another short interval, however, the sound of her own 
name, breathed in the most dolorous of tones, caused her to turn 
her head once more. Daniel had thrown an arm round each half 
of the trunk, and was craning forth through the gap, his face 
vieing in colour with the clusters of haws which surrounded it. 

** Phoebe!” he pleaded, with a gusty sigh. 

‘‘ Well?” returned she sternly, while she slowly wiped the 
suds from her stout red arms. 

‘* Phoebe, I’ve acted terr’ble bad to ye.” 

*« E-es, you have,” returned Phoebe, succinctly. 

“T d’ ‘low I have,” he agreed dejectedly. ‘I be pure sorry, 
lalled if I bain’t.” 

Miss Cosser snorted. 

‘« |’ve a-repented, my dear, ever since. E-es, 1 have. Sure 
{| have—Pheebe!”’ 


LEBANON’S CEDARS 


N two mighty ranges in the Old World and in the New, 

Nature has set up a temple unbuilt by hands to 

compel the admiration and excite the wonder cf 

those creatures of a day, mankind. In the sequoia 

groves of California there stand trees so old that 

hey may well have cast their leaves and shed their seed on the 
night of the Nativity. On Mount Lebanon the survivors of the 
rroves which escaped King Solomon’s four-score thousand 
hewers still stretch their gigantic arms and scatter their cones 
for the children of the West to bear away and propagate, that 
hey may have before their eyes the offspring of the oldest trees 
of which history has spoken. ‘*Athene’s olive, or Dodona’s 
oaks” have not lived so long in story. It is nearly thirty 
centuries since King David said, * I in a house of cedar, but the 
\rk of God dwelleth within curtains.’’ Solomon, who knew 
every plant, ‘‘ from the cedar that is in Lebanon to the hyssop 
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“Well?” 


«¢ |’ve a-been thinkin’—would ye go to church wi’ me now ?”’ 


” 


‘‘ This minute?” queried Phoebe with alacrity ; the muscles 
of her face relaxed, and she twitched down first one of her rolled- 
up sleeves and then the other. 

‘*E-es, this very minute; the Reverend ‘ull tie us up right 
enough if I ax en.” 

‘*Gie me a clean apron!” cried Phaebe, turning quickly to 
Mary Ann, and jerking at the string of the very damp garment 
which protected her dress. 

She already wore her hat, and by the time her cousin, who 
had vanished with a bound, reappeared, shaking out the crisp 
folds of a clean white aprov, she had unpinned her skirt. 

‘* Now then,” she remarked after tying it on, and she fixed 
her best eye with a business-like air on her Daniel, who had been 
gazing at her with almost incredulous rapture. He left oft 
embracing the hawthorn and reached the garden gate at the same 
moment as Phoebe herself; and before Mrs. Cosser, attracted by 
Mary Ann’s shrieks of enjoyment, had had time to get to the 
door, they had set off arm in crook, and disappeared round the 
angle of the lane. 


” 


AND THEIR SEED. 


that groweth on the wall,” was only not wise in this, that he cut 
the cedars, but did not, so far as history tells, ever plant where 
he had reaped. Still the cedars flourished, the mightiest of all 
the trees, and the most inspiring to human imagination. Ezekiel 
must have seen them, with their roots spreading towards the 
snow torrents on the mountain-sides, for he says of the cedar, 
‘*Thus was he fair in his greatness, in the length of his branches, 
for the waters made him great.” And their growth was then the 
same as now, with flat and spreading heads. ‘ His top,” says 
the prophet, ‘‘is among the thick boughs.” To the days of St. 
Augustine the cedar was the type of pride and strength. 
“Cedar of Lebanon, whom God hath not yet broken,” is his 
apostrophe to ‘‘ overweening greatness tottering to its fall.” 

That the thought of the cedar should have impressed beyond 
measure the imagination of the Christian West is not surprising. 
It was a tree which no European had seen, yet to which their 
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one Holy Book made constant allusions. Though the cedar 
flourished then, and survives yet on the Atlas Mountains and 
on a few ranges in Asia Minor, these were never visited, and 
scarcely known. But the tradition passed on from generation to 
generation that high on Lebanon there still grew these almost 
sacred trees, there, and nowhere else, as the world then thought, 
and continued to arouse men’scuriosity and stimulate their interest. 
It does not appear that during the Crusades any European 
penetrated to the groves. The Lebanon lay in the enemy’s 
country, and, further, was in possession of the Assassins, ‘with 
their mysterious chief, the Old Man of the Mountains. Thus 





KING SOLOMON’S CEDARS. 


guarded by remote distance, and for a time by the presence of 
the murderous fanatics near the base of the mountains, the 
cedars stood for centuries unvisited, and drank up the snow- 
waters with their roots, uninjured by the axe, or by the fires of 
wandering travellers, whose careless brands have more than 
once since consumed the groves of Hermon. Meantime, they 
still remained the most renowned natural monuments in the 
world. “The Arabs of all sects entertained a_ traditional 
veneration for these trees. They attributed to them not only a 
vegetative power which enabled them to live eternally, but also 
an intelligence, which caused them to show signs of wisdom and 
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foresight similar to those of wisdom and instinct in man. They 
believed them to understand the changes of the seasons; that 
they stirred their vast branches as if they were limbs, and could 
spread out or contract their boughs, inclining them towards 
heaven or towards earth, according as the snow prepared to fall 
or melt.” ; 

Perhaps the earliest account of a visit to the cedar grove 
is that by Belon, who climbed the Lebanon in 15504.p._ It 
will be interesting to compare what he saw with the photographs 
here shown of the surviving cedars to-day. 

“At a considerable height up the mountain the traveller 
arrives at the monastery of the 
Virgin Mary, which is situated 
in a valley. Thence proceeding 
four miles further up the 
mountain, he will arrive at the 
cedars, the Maronites acting as 
guides. Thecedars stand in a 
valley and not on the top ot 
the mountain, and they are 
said to number twenty-eight, 
though it is difficult to count 
them, they being only distant 
from one another a few paces. 
These the Archbishop of 
Damascus’ endeavoured to 
prove were those’ which 
Solomon planted with his own 
hands, in the quincunx manner 
in which they now stand. No 
other tree grows in the valley 
in which they are situated, 
and it is generally so covered 
with snow as to be only 
accessible in summer.” 

These gigantic cedars, 
some of which are shown in 
the beautiful illustration of 
Solomon’s cedars here given, 
are fortunately not the only 
survivors. In one grove there 
were in 1832 nearly 500 
younger trees. In 1836 it was 
noted that while the smallest 
of the ancient trees measured 
36ft. gin. in circumference, 
there were forty younger ones 
measuring from toft. to raft. 
beneath the snows of Hermon. 

The records of British 
forestry give the date at which 
the cedar of Lebanon was 
introduced into England as 
the middle of the seventeenth 
century. If this is correct, the 
great cedar of Childrey Rectory, 
near Wantage in Berkshire, 
has strong claims to be one 
of the first three planted in 
England subsequent to 1641. 
The story is an interesting 
one. The rectory, a_ very 
ancient one, which drew such 
a large share of the proceeds 
of the three manors _ of 
Freethornes, Maltravers, and 
Rampaynes in that parish, that 
they each conceded about a 
third of their land to the rector 
in lieu of his tithe, became the 
possession of Corpus College 
at Oxford, the last of the 
Corpus Rectors being the 
Rev. C. J. Cornish, who now 
holds it. In the later years of 
the reign of Charles I. Corpus 
College granted it to the first 
Oriental Scholar of the day, 
Dr. Pocock, who, according tc 
an unbroken tradition, planted this cedar from a cone which he had 
brought with him from Lebanon. Two other cedars, now at 
Highclere, are said to have been raised from cones brought by 
him at the same time. Turning to Pocock’s life in “* The Dictionary 
of National Biography,” where his planting this cedar is men- 
tioned, we find that there is every evidence to support the belief. 
He became an Orientalist when almost a boy, and at Oxford 
found in the Bodleian missing manuscripts of four gospels, and 
transcribed them into Syriac and Hebrew characters, adding, 
for the benefit of the less learned, a ‘ popular” translation in 
Greek. Then he went out as chaplain to the Turkey Company 
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at Aleppo in 1629, when he studied 
Syriac on the spot and also Ethiopian 
and Samaritan. On a subsequent visit 
to the East he purchased a number 
of Oriental manuscripts (now in the 
Bodleian), with such skill and discern- 
ment that Dr. Pusey remarked that 
the old Royalist Scholar had never 
once been taken in by a fraud or 
mistaken in his purchases.  Arch- 
bishop Laud made him the first 
Professor of Arabic at Oxford. Then, 
in the evil days of the Royalists, 
Pocock went again to the Orient, and 
vecame chaplain to the Embassy at 
constantinople. In 1641 he returned, 
nd was appointed to Childrey in 1642. 
le probably brought the cones back 
n 1641, and, allowing a year to raise 
he seed in, that would give a life of 
61 years to the Childrey cedar. It is 
till in vigorous growth, and increases 
apidly in size. 

At the present time it measures 
25ft. round at 5ft. from the ground, 
ind the lateral spread of its branches 
s 4oyds., giving roughly an area 

overed of 1,600 square yards. Every 
‘ear its shoots add r4in. to the end of its 
»wer branches, and last autumn the ground below was covered 
vith the débris of its cones. The soil in which it stands is 
extremely rich, and under it are springs, so that it may truly 
he said of this tree that ‘*the waters made him great.” 
Perhaps the most extraordinary fact is that it has renewed and 
repaired a loss of certainly one fourth of its principal branches 
in seventeen years. One night, when the present writer was in 
the house, a very late and very wet fall of snow descended. 
Wet snow is very heavy, and it overloaded the branches. All 
through the night the depressing sound was heard of huge 
cedar boughs snapping with a crash like fog signals. Next 
morning the tree looked a perfect wreck. Eleven great boughs 
and many smaller ones were smashed off, huge white splinters 
stuck out jaggedly everywhere, and tons of timber lay 
below. Part of a large paddock was fenced in with posts 
made from the smaller boughs, and the rest was sawn up 
for timber. 

Yet in the succeeding years the growth of other branches— 
mainly the smaller ones which had no chance to develop before 
—was such that, except on one side, the damage is not very 
obvious. The tree has never been struck by lightning, and, contrary 
to general belief, all kinds of flowers grow beneath its branches. 
On the side from which the view is taken are beds of wild 
sweet violets right up to the trunk. Forget-me-nots, wild yellow 
anemones, oxlips, and daffodils flower in the grass beneath 
the enormous lateral branches. Standing in the very centre 
of ancient gardens and lawns, it reminds one of the tree in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, when “the fowls of heaven dwelt in 
the boughs thereof.” At different times and seasons whole 
families of different kinds of birds simply live in this immense 
tree, which is a kind of city to them. 

Its ancient and unbroken associations with Oxford and 
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DENEATH THE SNOW OF HERMON. 


the Church are likely to endure. Planted by the old Corpus 
Scholar who held Archbishop Laud’s Arabic Professorship, 
duly described in contemporary biography by Dr. Fowler, 
the genial and learned head of Corpus College, cared for, and its 
boughs supported by the present Corpus Rector, it has passed, 
on the alienation of the advowson of the Rectory by the College, 
into the hands of the Rev. R. J. Walker, himself the son of a 
Scholar and Fellow of Corpus, the well-known Master of 
St. Paul’s School. C. J]. Cornisu. 


THE COMING OF | 
THE WRYNECK 


SHARP loud note resounds from the wood, repeated again and again 
in rapid succession ; hardly musical, and yet undoubtedly welcome, 
for it is the call of the wryneck, one of our earliest spring 


migrants, the cuckoo’s mate of the country urchin. A solitary 

bird, he comes not as mate, but as forerunner of the cuckoo. The 

latter is a far hardier visitor, and April is usually half spent ere 
his twin note echoes on our hillsides. The wryneck comes with the little 
celandine ; the cuckoo waits for the cowslips. 

Again is the cry repeated, this time not far off. Moving cautiously, I 
manage to get a glimpse of the bird halfway upa big oak, whose lower limbs 
are decayed. It is not easy to ‘‘spot” him, for his mottled plumage matches 
exactly the grey-brown and dull white tones of the bark against which he is 
resting. From his loud cry one expects a far larger bird. He is much 
smaller than a starling; his head is ever on the alert, the neck 
moving as if on a pivot. Wings and tail are barred with black, and 
I just manage to catch sight of a distinct stripe along the back 
when the bird twists round the tree trunk and is out of sight. Yet I feel 
sure that it has not left the tree, so I drop 
down into the cover of the hedge and wait. 

It is fully fifteen minutes before my patience 
is rewarded. Then once more the harsh cry is 
uttered, and the bird leaves the oak for one of 
the numerous ant-heaps in the field beyond. 
In a series of rapid hops he proceeds from one 
to another. At length, having found something 
to his mind, he settles and thrusts his beak into 
the grass. My field-glass shows me the long 
tongue darting in and out, each time apparently 
transfixing a delicious morsel of his favourite 
food. Doubtless he and his mate will fix upon a 
hole in the oak tree as a receptacle for their 
eggs, and many a visit will be paid to these 
same anthills later in the season to satisfy their 
clamouring fledglings. 

In some parts of the country the wryneck 
is called the ‘‘snake-bird,” and I have often 
wondered why. The explanation that the young 
birds hiss like young serpents is by no means 
satisfactory. But watching the bird to-day, and 
seeing the undulatory motion of the neck, and 
the rapid darting in and out of the thin, narrow 
tongue, the suggestion of a snake is obvious. 
The term ‘‘wryneck” implies distortion, which 
is far from correct. Its scientific name, Yunx 
Torquilla, is much more appropriate. For Junx 
(or Jynx) Torquilla, queer mixture of Greek and 
Latin though it be, comes from two words signi- 
fying to ‘‘shriek” and to “twist.” H. J. FoLry. 









HETHER Sir John Thynne, the Shropshire squire, 
knighted after the battle of Pinkie, 1547, after- 
wards secretary to the Protector Somerset, and 
the possessor of vast wealth in a time when much 
wealth ran in new channels, was veritably in his 

own person that mysterious architect, Join of Padua, as some 

have ventured to suggest, or whether he confided the erection of 
his famous dwelling to some other great master, or shared in the 
planning and designing, as is more probable, it is universally 
admitted that the house he built at Longleat is one of the most 
magnificent of all English ancient homes. In Country Lire of 

October 18th, 1g02, some account was given of the history of 

the great Wiltshire mansion, with a description of its gardens. 

Now we are to see a little of its interior, to observe how 

Architecture, calling in Sculpture as a handmaid, has singularly 

beautified it, and how the woodworker, glass-stainer, tapestry- 

worker, and others carried on the building to completion, with 
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rare, harmonious, and satisfactory charm. The erectors ot! 
Longleat were, indeed, many of them remarkable men. The 
original builder, Sir John Thynne, who secured possession of 
the lands of the old Black Augustinian Canons of Longleat, 
expended enormous sums during a period of years. His first 
structure suffered from fire, but beginning his work afresh 
about 1568, he is said to have been helped by Robert Smithson, 
the builder of Wollaton, and when he died in 1580 he left a 
large part of it completed, though much of it as an architectural! 
shell merely, and no portion of the west front had been erected. 
The magnificent oak screen and wainscot were added by his son, 
Sir John Thynne. Sir James, the fourth owner, who died in 
1670, erected the great staircase, and laid out the stone terrace, 
under the advice of Sir Christopher Wren, and at the same time 
the old priory barn was converted into stabling. Thynne was 
visited at Longleat by Charles II. and his queen in 1663, and great 
rejoicings tcok place. He was succeeded by his nephew, Thomas, 
better known as “Tom: of Ten 
thousand,’ the **issachar’’ -of 
‘“‘Absolom and Achitophel,” who was 
foully done to death in Pall Mall by 
the secret agents of Count Konigs- 
mark on February 12th, 1682. It is 
known that this possessor did much to 
beautify the place, completing a fine 
dining-room and making a_ new 
approach from Frote. 

The murdered mau’s second cousin 
and successor, the first Viscount Wey 
mouth, gave the external attractions, 
by laying out the gardens, and his 
hand is traceable also in the interior. 
Thenceforward, for some forty years, 
Longleat was without a resident owner. 
The third Viscount did much to improve 
the house, however, and kept great 
state there, but it was the second 
Marquess of Bath, about the year 1803, 
who carried out the most important 
alterations. He employed as his archi- 
tect Wyatt, better known as ‘it 
jelfrey Wyattville—the same who 
added a wing to Chatsworth—and the 
grand staircase and galleries took the 


Thus we see how in successive 
hands Longleat became what it is, the 
fruit of a fine original conception, now 
lifting against the sky its venerable 
walls of mossy stone, pierced by a vast 
number of windows, adorned with 
pilasters and cornices, and crested by 
turrets and statues, and beautiful within 
through the admirable craftsmanship ot 
many hands. Longleat is, in fact, as 
Mr. f*ergusson said, one of the largest 
and most beautiful palaces of its time 
in England. . 

Upon entering the house the 
visitor is impressed by the splendid 
character of the great hall, with its grand 
oaken roof, its magnificent carved 
screen and gallery, and its sculptured 
mantel-piece. Surmounting the screen, 
of which the enriched details are seen 
well in the picture, are the arms of the 
Protector Somerset in the middle, ot 
Thomas Ratcliffe Earl of Sussex, and 
of Cecil Lord Burghley, whiie below 
are humerous achievements showing the 
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alliances of the family of Thynne. Heraldry plays a large part 
in the adornment of this glorious apartment, and it is employ ed 
in admirable sculptured form. ‘Thus, at the other end of the 
hall, below the small gallery, are the arms of Savile, Lord 
Halifax, with the owl crest and the motto “ Be F ast,” and over 
a door on the south side is the shield of Devereux Earl of 
Essex. The white marble mantel-piece, supported by fluted 
lonic columns, consists of caryatid figures bearing 
entablature, and a clock and wind-dial are enframed. 
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hunting pictures which line the lofty walls above the panelling 
are by Wootton, and include portraits of the second Lord 
Weymouth, who was a great lover of the chase, and his friends, 
who were oftentimes entertained at Longleat. The hall was 
adorned at a time when such apartments had lost their 
importance as the common resorts of the household, where its 
members were used to meet and eat together, above the salt or 
below, as the case might be. But the magnificent chamber ot 
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Lord Bath’s house was designed to bespeak, as it were, the 
character of the dwellers in the house. The trophies of the 
chase, like the great hunting pictures, tell of their tastes and 
diversions. The numerous escutcheons are the token of their 
high lineage and kinship with many great houses in the land. 
The enrichment of design and detail tells of their love for the 
‘‘ house beautiful.” 

Not, perhaps, in every part does the old spirit prevail as in 
this noble hall, but the remodelling by Sir Jeffrey Wyattville had 
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become necessary. The north side of the house had indeed been 
many years in partial ruin when he undertook the work for the 
Marquess. It is remembered that the architect found in an old 
flue of the kitchen chimney over 100 skeletons of jackdaws and 
other birds, and he discovered many other things which it was 
necessary to remove. There is no intention ot cataloguing the 
rooms and their pictures here. The ilustrations will suggest 
how charming many of the internal features are, and it will be 
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Copyright THE HALL, EAST 
seen that much is due to the fine work of the sculptor and 
woodcarver. 

It is usual to pass from the hall to the corridor, where are 
some excellent examples of old furniture, and upon the walls 
hang many family and other portraits by Kneller, Lely, Mytens, 
Janssen, and various well-known artists. In the south library 
the pictures include portraits of Henry VIII. and the Protector 
Somerset by Holbein, and of Bishop Ken, who lived many years 
at Longleat as the guest of the noble owner of his time. The 
drawing-room is an attractive apartment, possessing several fine 
works of great painters of the Italian schools—Pinturicchio, 
Ghirlandajo, Mantegna, and Raphael. In the saloon is much 
splendid old tapestry, with a beautiful sculptured mantel in white 
marble. The dining-room is full of fine family portraits, and 
includes one of ‘Tom of Ten Thousand,” who built or 
reconstructed the room. Thus we reach the great staircase, 
which was the work of Wyattville. It is hung mostly with 
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hunting pictures, and leads to the upper corridors and rooms, 
which are adorned with curious and interesting paintings, not to 
be described here. 

Both internally and externally Longleat is full of interest. 
Its long series of stately and beautiful chambers represents the 
taste and character of three centuries, and each of them has some- 
thing beautiful, attractive, or instructive to disclose. Happily 
for many, the noble owner of the place, at particular times and 
seasons, allows others some share in the beauties of his palatial 
abode, As Mr. Repton, who admired its magnificent gardens, said 
in 1803—and the same is true to-day—Longleat, “ far from being 
locked up to exclude mankind from partaking of its scenery, is 
always open, and visitors are allowed freely to amuse them- 
selves, which circumstance tends to enliven the scene; to extend 
a more general knowledge of its beauty to strangers; and to 
mark the liberality of the noble proprietor, in thus deigning to 
share with others the good he enjoys.” 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY GATE. 


MID the abundant charms and delights of an old garden, 
by no means the least is the simple beauty of that 
ironwork in which the eighteenth century took so 
keen a pleasure. Full of grace and dignity, where 
it retains its original situation, it nearly always fits into 

the view as though it were made for it, as, indeed, it usually was. 
By contrast with masonry, or the scarcely less dense clipped 
hedges, the ironwork becomes light and transparent as lace, and 
the curious touch of highly-retined handicraft amid a plethora of 
all that is loveliest in Nature confers a charm that is too subtle 
for analysis. There is nothing in the least artificial about it, for 
ironwork is not, as a rule, introduced, like statuary and urns, 
as a mere added embellishment. Indeed, it is practically certain 
that the presence of even the most artistic of iron gates is 
actually necessary either for security or privacy. To these 
considerations we owe the delicious contrasts in the high sheltering 
garden walls, where the necessary breaks are filled with sedate, 
but exquisitely scrolled, ironwork, light and aspiring, but resisting 
and dignified—the epitome of handicraft. Its almost universal 
use for the imposing entrance gates to parks, and for closing the 
more private pleasure grounds from the domains beyond, and, 
indeed, wherever there is a vista, is no less due to its great 
resisting powers combined with a well-designed transparency. 

- Yet, as we saunter through some happy garden, antique and 
mature, its prim walls covered with fruit or verdure that loves 
the sun, it is hardly of this sense of security that we think. 
True, the tall gates with their hammered scrolls do help that 
sense of remoteness which 
possesses us; they seem to 
shut away still further the 
restlessness and_ strife, the 
struggle and_ breathlessness 
which so continually oppress 
those who, in something more 
than the monastic sense, are 
“in the world.” Whatever 
may happen beyond, here, on 
this side of their bars and 
volutes, their scrolls and 
finials, topped by modest crest 
or splendid coronet, are rest 
and peace—that detachment 
from the excitements of 
crowded life from which so 
many of us would be glad to 
escape were we but frank with 
ourseives. Nowhere does the 
reflective man feel the need of 
leisure and the sense of rest so 
imperiously and so sweetly as 
in a garden of the olden time. 
Take, for instance, the exceed- 
ingly simple, yet thoroughly 
admirable, little gate in the 
gardens of Norton Conyers, 
the splendid seat of the 
Grahams by the banks of the 
Ure. Everything speaks of 
simple leisure — the sundial 
upon which you may read the 
time, even in the photograph, 
the modest knocker, sugges- 
tive of there being no parti- 
cular hurry, the sunlit morning 
silence. The piers of this gate 
are perfectly unpretending— 
just the wall a trifle thickened, 
with simple square copings and 
balls. 

Happily, our old gardens 
still contain much of this 
unassuming but appropriate 
work, although it must be 
admitted, with regret, that the 
true eighteenth century gate, 
as painted by Hogarth and his 
contemporaries, 1s a treasure 
too often neglected and allowed 
to fall into decay. It will, 
almost invariably, stand 
minute criticism. If apprecia- 
tively examined, the designs 
are seen to be simple, well- 
balanced, and dignified, com- 
posed of regions of straight 
vertical bars, contrasted with 
regions and borders of scrolled 
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THE GARDEN GATES AT RAGLEY HALL. 


work, not too involved, and relieved, it may be, here and 
there, even if sparingly, by leaves repoussé and _ forged, 
affording the necessary light and shade, with the values of 
Venetian point lace. If the vista is to be seen through them, 
the verticals, which hardly impede the view, occupy the sight- 
line, the decorative parts being relegated to the top and “the 
sides. If. on the other hand, they are required to screen, say, a 
back entrance, the scroll and leaf design occupies the line of 
sight, as in the gates at the foot of the terrace steps at Penshurst, 
and the vertical bars are confined to the lower half and the 
framing. As entrances to parks, their greater or less magnifi- 
cence is generally seen to have been chiefly dictated by their 
surroundings. Far from the house and pleasure grounds they 
are massive and simple; in nearer proximity lighter and enriched, 
as in the very graceful examples at Burley-on-the-Hill. When 
the piers are noble and stately, the gates are in harmony ; but if 
these are particularly ornate with carving, the gates frequently, 
by their simplicity, present the most agreeable contrast. 
Beautiful, however, as so much of this ironwork is when 
seen at the entrance to great domains, or set in ruddy old garden 
walls, to appreciate its perfect fitness to its surroundings a study 
of eighteenth century park and garden gates, railings, and 
screens should be made in either of the chief University cities, 
where the pleasure grounds and gardens have on the whole been 
little disturbed since they were originally planned. The ironwork 
being as a rule near to or within sight of architectural features, 
few very plain examples will be seen, except where effects of 
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Copyright FORECOURT GATEWAY AT BARLBOROUGH. 


contrast were required. Despite the recent revival of artistic 
ironwork, we are still far indeed from rivalling, except on 
the smallest scale, the quiet appropriateness of these examples. 
Indeed, the town griile is often distinctly different in feeling 
from the type most commonly round in old country gardens 
and pleasaunces, and there could clearly be no more con- 
clusive proof of artistry than the fact that the work was 
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thoroughly suited to its position 
and surroundings. 

This absolute appropriate- 
ness to surroundings is 
naturally not everywhere 
apparent, since even the 
genuinely old gates now seen 
are not necessarily occupying 
the positions for which they 
were originally designed. Gates 
made for forecourts and even 
$ town houses have been trans- 
ferred to park entrances, or 
made to shut off stables and 
domestic offices, or transferred 
to outlying lodges in a most 
: perplexing manner. Also the 

H exact date counts for a good 
deal, for there were miik d 
fluctuations in fashion in 
ironworking as in architecture, 
and then, as now, varying 
grades of intelligence among 
the craftsmen and designers. 
But making all allowances, the 
artistic instinct was all-pervad- 
ing and seldom at fault. Karely 
5 was the silly and_ perfectly 
: vg modern desire to be strikingly 
—— Sut original at all apparent, the 
architect and craftsman being 
content to develop and render 
nobler by his examples and 
work the style current in his day. What manner of men were 
the designers and artificers of this excellent work, or was the 
executant his own designer? In point of actual detail the 
English ironwork of the first half of the eighteenth century 
has less visible connection with the contemporary architecture 
than any other material in use. It appears quite certain that 
it was not generally designed by the architect, who until quite 
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Copyright THE PARK GATES AT BURLEY-ON-THE.HILL. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
late in the century rarely introduced it either in his eleva- For the sake of comparison, which, however odious it may 
tions or perspectives. Neither are there any smiths’ hand- be, is often exceedingly interesting, we have included one or two 
books, or general treatises, in which specimens or typical examples of ironwork which do not fall strictly within the limits 


examples of this style occur, for where illustrations of ironwork of our title. Thus the very ornamental gates to the Duke of 


are comprised they are seen to be taken from the French, or else Westminster’s kitchen gardens at Eaton are quite modern, 
are in the style of Chippendale or the brothers Adam. The although they are based upon eighteenth century models 
conclusion is irresistible that this ironwork, except perhaps in considerably elaborated. Much the same may be said of the 


the grander examples, was designed by the craftsman, and that he 
generally had the opportunity of seeing the site it was intended 
to occupy. That he could altogether escape the influence of the 
French artisans or designers working here contemporarily is 
impossible; but except in the 
gate-tops of such grandiose 
examples, comprising coronets, 
coats-of-arms, and cyphers, as 
those of Burley- -on-the- Hill and 
Ragley, it is rarely to be 
traced. This French school will 
need to be more particularly 
dealt with in another article. 

The very pronounced and 
distinguished characteristics of 
this eighteenth century school 
of English ironwork at first 
sight suggest Italian influence; 
but Italy is as destitute of any- 
thing in the least resembling it 
as is France or Germany. 
Some of its features carry the 
mind to Dutch William ;¢ but 
this again is fallacious, for no 
ironwork is to be found in 
Holland bearing this impress, 
unless possibly a stray piece 
of later date. Thus, our own 
craftsmen and designers must 
be credited with, if not the first 
inception, at all events the 
development and perfecting ot 
the style, which is essentially 
English. For this reason, per- 
haps, it harmonises so well 
with our grey weather, rich red 
walls, and luxuriantly green 
foliage; our parks, orchards, 
and old-world gardens. 
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gates at Penshurst, but they are not so modern, and approximate 
more closely to the feeling of a century and a-half ago. The 
modern tendency is towards elaboration. For that matter, 
however, splendour was by no means invariably absent from 
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earlier work, as witness the garden gates at Ragley, which date 
from the first half of the eighteenth century. It is not so much 
the grillage itself which is elaborate as the upper portion, which 
possesses that touch of stateliness generally conferred by full 
heraldic achievements ensigned by coronets. The gates at 
Burley-on-the-Hill gain in the same way. How much garden 
terraces and steps are enhanced in picturesqueness by ironwork 
is suggested in a peculiarly graceful fashion by the sandstone 
walls with their delicate and unobstructive gates at Stoneleigh 
Abbey. The upper portion is highly decorative, while the 
verticals of the gates themselves permit of an uninterrupted 
view of the vista beyond. The gate in the north-western fore- 
court at Barlborough is a true example of the eighteenth century 
spirit in which strength and grace are combined. Such a gate 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


as this, comparatively ordinary as it is, lends a touch of 
distinction even to those ‘‘ back premises” which usually have 
very little in the way of surroundings to help them. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE BUNCH 

HE Primroses will soon have faded, though many species remain, 

but the bunch forms are those for the general garden, in which 

little heed is given to things that fail to make a show. It 

is, however, quite a matter of selection whether the Bunch 

Primrose is a good garden flower or not, and no sort that is 

not pure in colour, held on a strong stem, and free, is worth 

a place in the garden or to make such a quiet and beautiful feature as the 
Primrose wood at Munstead. In ‘‘Wood and Garden,” page 216, Miss 
Jekyll describes ‘‘ The Primrose Garden,” and it will interest readers 
to know what this accomplished gardener there says about not only 
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this restful spot taken from the Birch copse, but of the Primroses which, 
through her wise crossing, have become renowned the world over to all 
earnest workers among the flowers. ‘‘ It must be some five-and-twenty years 
ago that I began to work at what I call my own strain of 
Primroses, improving it a little every year by careful selection of the best for 
seed. The parents of the strain were a named kind, called Golden Plover, 
and a white one, without name, that I found in a cottage garden. I had 
also a dozen plants about eight or nine years ago from a strong strain of 
Mr. Anthony Waterer’s, that was running on nearly the same lines; but a 
year later, when I had flowered them side by side, I liked my own one rather 
the best, and Mr. Waterer, seeing them soon after, approved of them so 
much that he took some to work with his own. I hold Mr. Waterer’s strain 
in great admiration, and, though I tried for a good many years, never could 
come near him in red colourings. They are, broadly speaking, 
white and yellow varieties of the strong bunch-flowered, or Polyanthus, kind, 
but they vary in detail so much, in 
form, colour, habit, arrangement, 
and size of eye and shape of edge, 
that one year, thinking it might be 
useful to classify them, I tried to do 
so, but gave it up after writing out 
the characters of sixty classes. Their 
possible variation seems endless. 
Every year among the seedlings there 
appear a number of charming flowers 
with some new development of size, 
or colour of flower, or beauty of 


may now 


foliage, and yet all within the 
narrow bounds of—white and yellow 
Primroses. 

‘““Their time of flowering is 


much later than that of the true or 
single-stalked Primrose. They come 
into bloom early in April, though a 
certain number of poorly-developed 
flowers generally come much earlier, 
and they are at their best in the 
last two weeks of April and the first 
days of May. When the bloom 
wanes and is nearly over-topped by 
the leaves, the time has come that I 
find best for dividing and replanting. 
. . . The plants are at the same 
time relieved of the crowded mass of 
flower stem, and, therefore, of the 
exhausting effort of forming seed, a 
severe drain on their strength. A 
certain number will not have made 
more than one strong crown, and a 
few single-crown plants have not 
flowered ; these, of course, do not 
divide. During the flowering-time I 
keep a good Icok-out for those I 
judge to be the most beautiful and 
desirable, and mark them for seed. 
These are also taken up, but are 
kept apart, the flower stems reduced 
to one or two of the most promis- 
ing, and they are then planted in a 
separate place—some cool nursery 
corner. I find that the lifting and 
replanting in no way checks the 
growth or well-being of the seed- 
pods.” ' 

Miss Jekyll finds that the March 
sowing is the best. ‘‘ The seed is 
sown in boxes in cold frames, and 
pricked out again in boxes when 
large enough to handle. The seed- 
lings are planted out in June, when 
they seem to go on without any check 
whatever.” 

THE TULIPS. 

This is Tulip time. The Gesner’s 
Tulip and its forms are open wide to 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” the sun, and glow with their crimson 
colouring, the showiest spot in the 
garden, On the edge of a rough grassy walk we have groups of the old form, 
and the flowers, held on their stout stems, stand up straight and strong above 
the grass. Macrospeila, with its softer shade and sweeter scent, is there, and 
the long-petalled crimson-dyed Elegans, soon to be followed by other Gesners, 
now Classified as Darwin or cottage Tulips, self-coloured varieties of sometimes 
almost lurid shades, but very handsome in proper association with other flowers 
of late spring. The writer delights in these old-world Tulips of ruddy 
crimson, rich yellow, carmine, and almost black colours, with many inter- 
mediate shades; but their place is not exactly in grass. Here one wants 
Tulips of more slender form, Tulipa clusiana and the wild sweet-scented 
T. suaveolens. While the Tulips are colouring the garden we are reminded 
of their adaptability to the soil and climate of Ireland, and there is no reason 
why an important industry should not arise in bulb growing in the Sister Isle. 
In a letter from a well-known botanist and garden authority in Ireland are 
the following words, which can be fully endorsed: ‘‘The old gardens 
throughout the south and east of Ireland have jong been happy hunting grounds 
for those who admire these old-fashioned bulbs, and many are the rare and 
distinct forms met with therein, but nowadays in Ireland we have Tulip 
farms established, in which thousands of bulbs, healthy and sound, are grown 


for sale or cut bloom for exhibition. One of the recognised holiday outings 
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for cyclists and others from Dublin, is to visit the bulb farms of 
Messrs. Hogg and Robertson on the flat and sandy plain of Rush 
when the separate plots glow with colour during the early part of 
the year. So also in the sunny south, where at Ard Cairn, near 
Cork, Mr. W. B. Hartland has beautiful displays of the choicest 
Tulips, Narcissi, and other bulbous flowers.” Those near London 
can visit the Royal Gardens, Kew, and the nursery of Messrs. Barr 
and Sons of Surbiton, to see in their full beauty not merely the 
species of Tulips, but big masses of the Gesners and allied forms, 
and choose the colours that please most. 
RAISING BORDER AURICULAS FROM SEED. 

A well-known amateur writes: ‘‘I have been recently look- 
ing over several masses of these plants, and regret to find how many 
poor forms there are among them. Either they have weak, lop- 
sided stems or the flowers are of weak colouring. In one of ow 
popular public gardens, where many Auriculas are grown, the 
flowers are generally very dark, sometimes almost black. It need 
not be said that such flowers are not beautiful. One of the things 
which some amateur might undertake is the creation of a beautiful 
race of bedding, or rather border, Auriculas. It need not be 
necessarily a long process. Much could be accomplished in ten 
years. Auriculas seed freely, and if seed be sown in pans or 
shallow boxes after it is ripe, growth is quicker and more general. 
It is simply needful to keep the seedlings, which are necessarily 
small, in a cold house or frame for the winter. Then in May 
they are strong enough to dibble into good fine soil outdoors, 
where occasionally water may be needful, and for a week or two 
some shade. They soon become established, and grow into strong 
plants for the border by September. Under these conditions all 
should flower well by the following spring, and a few of the best 
being marked, seed could be saved and sown as before. When 
that process of selection and raising is conducted with care and 
judgment some five or six times, great improvement would be 
secured. The features to try and get are moderate robust growth, 
stout erect stems, bold flower trusses, good-sized pips, that is, 
individual blooms, and effective and pure colours. There are too 
many dark and washed-out shades, and such seedlings should 
never be used to breed from. When good form, substance, and 
colours have been secured, it may be possible to get definite 
shades and keep them separate, as groups in the border would 
be more cheery than individual specimens.” With all of this we 
quite agree. Auriculas are very easily raised from seed, and it is 
a pleasant pastime to raise a race mentioned by the writer of the 
letter as desirable. It is surprising some amateur who has leisure 
has not accomplished this before, just in the same way as the 
bunch Primroses originated. It is only by careful crossing, 
selection, and ruthless weeding out of inferior colours that bright 
and useful garden flowers can be obtained. This is quite a 
seasonable note. Auriculas will soon be passing out of flower, 
and the seed will be ripe and ready to sow in the way advised. 
We are thinking now only of the border Auriculas, not those 
wonderful show varieties which for symmetry of shape and 
colouring are among the wonders of flower life. 


PACKING FLOWERS TO SEND TO FRIENDS. Copyright 


The best way to pack flowers is to wet some Moss, and wring 

it out in the hand, and either tie it on to or lay it loosely but firmly among the 
stalks, and to envelop the whole in some large fresh leaf, like Cabbage, 
Khubarb, Spinach, Lettuce, Dock, or even Ivy. If the box is larger than the 
space the flowers actually occupy, it is well to fold the green leaf over them, and 
to fill the rest of the space with crumpled paper of any kind, wood or paper 
shavings, or any such material, in order to keep the flowers quite firm, and 
not allow any movement whatever. It is much better to pack very tight, 
only short of crushing, than to leave any space. It should be remembered 
that a postal journey is a train journey, and that the unceasing vibration 
means a constant grinding of any surfaces which may be in contact with each 
other. Only tight packing prevents injury from this cause. In all such 
packing exclusion of air is also of the utmost importance; therefore tins are 
the best kind of receptacle. 








| HOW TO IMPROVE oat 
| PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. | 





N order to become the happy possessor of really good partridge 

shooting there is one primary essential, and that is to have 

a sufficient acreage of arable land. In my humble opinion for 

the above purpose, and always supposing that driving is the 

sport that is desired, you must have at least 3,000 acres 

in order to obtain a satisfactory result. Any smaller acreage 

than this will mean that your birds will either be scared off it or 

blown off it when the wind is strong; especially will this be the case 

if your property is a long and narrow one, and it would be always 

a case of shooting on or near the march and having to consider that 

question before any other. As regards soil, I think a good deal of mis- 

conception exists on this point. Many people think you cannot have a large 

stock of partridges on heavy or rich soil. My own experience and belief is 

that in any county in England, provided you have sufficient arable land 

and fairly large fields, say, of from twelve to sixteen acres, with proper 

care and attention bags of from 150 to 200 brace per day’s driving should be 

realised in an average season; but to do this the beats would only stand 

being shot over once, or a light second shoot in a good year. My point is 

that each beat should yield the above bag every season, if the following rules 
are carried out : 

1. First you must have the requisite acreage. 
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2. Get a good staff of keepers, some of whom, at any rate, are to look 
after partridges’ nests, and not to be employed in pheasant rearing. 

3. Clear off all vermin, especially rats, carrion crows, and hedgehogs ; 
the latter are very destructive to eggs, and one old buck rat in a hedgerow 
will do more harm than almost any other vermin. Owls do more good than 
harm and should never be molested; they are great rat-catchers. Kestrels 
do little or no harm. Sparrow-hawks should, of course, be relentlessly 
pursued. Cats also are most destructive. 

4. Where there are foxes the keepers should take extra care of their 
nests, and also consider the wishes of the fox. For instance, round the nests 
themselves a single strand of wire, 8in. from the ground and a good foot from 
the nest, will deter many a fox from molesting a sitting bird. I do not 
believe in the various oils that are sometimes sprinkled round a nest, as I have 
known a case in which a certain fox found and took a nest which had been 
surrounded by one of these patent mixtures, and he seemed to have concluded 
that wherever that particular smell was, there was certain to be a nest handy, 
the result being that twenty-six similarly protected nests were taken in the 
next few nights. As a rule, it is a vixen foraging for her litter of cubs that 
does most damage amongst the partridges, and if a rabbit is put down 
near one hedge, a crow near another, and, still better, a few rats 
near others which M. or Mme. Reynard may visit, it will be found 
that he or she has been so much occupied in carrying the above 
back to the expectant family that they have had no time to nose out 
the partridges. I know two properties where this plan is always carried 
out, the result being plenty of foxes for the hunting community, and a very 
good show of partridges for the landlord’s shooting friends in October. In 
one case in one particular season hounds found thirty-six times on the 
property, and the same season 1,200 brace of partridges were shot, and 
rather more pheasants were killed than were turned out. 

5. It is most important to have a good understanding with tenants, 
foremen of farms, labourers, and shepherds. As regards the tenants, liberal 
presents of game, especially if extra good sport has been obtained over their 
land, and a rough day or two either in the coverts late in the season or 
driving hares in the open fields, or both, with a cheery lunch, will go a long 
way towards keeping up that good understanding between landlord or 
shooting tenant and the tenants on the estate, which is one of the few things 
that makes owning a shooting agreeable. The foremen of farms should not 
be forgotten; they are often important men, who know all the local gossip, 
and are able to give information which is otherwise difficult to obtain, if they 
haveamindto. The labourers should be attended to also ; rewards given for 
finding and reporting nests in dangerous places, a couple of rabbits at Christmas, 
and any little kindness in case of sickness to wife or family are sure to be 
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remembered in the next nesting season. Shepherds’ dogs may do a lot of 
harm in the nesting season—don’t forget them. Beaters are too often treated 
as machines. A custom prevails at one or two places I know where 


the guns at the end of the week make up a small purse, which is handed 
to the oldest beater for division amongst them all, provided, of course, that 
they have done their share of the work well. Another plan I have seen 
foilowed with success is to tell the beaters beforehand that if you get an 
exceptionally good day each man will receive a small addition to his wage ; 
it is wonderful how this encourages the men to get round the last drive or 
two quickly when they are getting a bit tired and leg-weary. With due 
deference to any teetotaller who may read this, half a pint of beer given to 
the beaters halfway through the afternoon makes them ‘‘ buck up” a lot; 
remember they have walked miles, over perhaps heavy land, and very likely 
on a close, hot day, whilst you have been sitting behind the hedges with 
short walks between the drives; therefore half a pint of beer or a horn of 
cider will be very welcome and can do no harm. 

6. Stock.—We now come to a very important question. Taking the 
ordinary driving beat at from 800 to 1,000 acres, and supposing that you 
wish to have two days over it in the following year, what stock ought you to 
leave ? Taking a beat of 800 acres, I think you ought to be quite certain 
that you have 100 brace of birds on that ground on February ist. I get 


at the number in the following way: Out of 100 brace of birds you will 
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be lucky if you have ninety pairs. Of these ninety pairs it is a very 
moderate allowance to deduct ten broods, who are either drowned out or killed 
b¥ vermin or misadventure. This will leave eighty nests; take the average of 
a number of seasons, ‘and I think eight young birds per covey for the guns 
in October is a fair estimate, z.e., coveys averaging ten birds apiece. This 
would give you 80 X 10= 800 birds on your ground, or-one to the acre. Given 
six good guns and decent weather and good driving you should with luck 
realise from 200 to 250 brace the first time over, and from 50 to 100 brace 
the second time over, z.e., 300 brace off the beat during the season ;_ this 
will leave you 100° brace to continue with for the following season. 
Of course, where there are many foxes a larger stock should be left, 
and, again, if the season is a real good one, and the powder straight, etc., 
on the first attempt, perhaps you might get 300 brace in the day, which is 
as much as can usually be obtained from a beat of this size ; where larger 
bags are made, considerably larger acreage is taken in the day’s work, so 
far as my éxperience goes. To realise your birds properly you must carefully 
inspect the beat beforehand, plan your drives with reference to the wind 
and boundary, and if possible always drive down wind at first, or, at any 
rate, across the wind; it is also very necessary to have two lots of drivers, 
each under a competent man, each lot to be started by a horn—this_ is 
better than a whistle ; this rightly belongs to Part II., ¢.e., ‘* How to realise 


your birds,” A CORNISH CHOUGH. 


CONCERNING PEACOCKS. 


HEKE is a natural connection 

between birds and _ places. 

From the cottage to the’ 

castle, each class of dwelling 

seems to attract its appro- 

priate bird, which frequents it with a 

certain “grace of congruity,” as the 

Reformation phrase runs. Even in 

their decay they remain faithful to their 

old haunts, or take up their abode in 

what to them are deserted palaces. 

There are birds which will not leave 

the ivy-mantled tower, even as in 

Palestine it was said of vanished cities 

that “their dwelling was a home for 
the stork.” 

In this country the peacock is, 
above all others, the representative 
bird of medieval magnificence. It was 
then that he was mainly prized, and 
probably introduced. Thus no associa- 
tion could be more appropriate than 
that of the noblest mediaeval castle in 
England owned by a_ subject and 
the proud peacocks which, in ancient 
days, displayed themselves on terrace 
and battlement, and which served as 
the principal dish at the banquets of 
the Nevilles or the Talbots. 

The esteem in which peacocks 
were held as an article of Juxury 
was doubtless in part due to the appearance of the bird. ‘* High- 
class cookery ” in Plantagenet times aimed at making a great 
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display on the table, which, set in the great hall, and often 
elevated on a dais, was almost the only piece of furniture in that 
great apartment. The bird, judging 
from the old paintings, seems either to 
have been roasted, and then covered 
with the head, neck, back, and even 
tail, and so brought in. or to have been 
made into a kind of pasty, on which 
the head, neck, and shoulders were set 
upright, like the crest on a helmet. 
The most sumptuous kind of banquet 
was called a ‘ peacock feast.” Some- 
times a mock ceremony was gone 
through, in which the members were 
knighted, and admitted as companions 
of the order of the peacock. One of 
the principal guilds of the town of 
King’s Lynn apparently was able to 
indulge in one of these feasts occa- 
sionally. The brethren commemorated 
this by erecting in the church of St. 
Margaret, where the religious part of 
the guild rites was conducted, one of 
the finest brasses in England, showing 
the members of the guild enjoying 
such a feast. The brass measures 
Sit. by 5ft. 3in., and shows not only 
the town members of the guild, but 
probably the noblemen and great pro- 
prietors round, who are their guests. 
The early directions for cooking the 
peacock include most elaborate stuffing 
Copyright with herbs and spice, the idea being 
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that as this was an Eastern bird it 
should be eaten with Oriental condi- 
ments. ‘* Pecokkes” continued to be 
in demand until the Reformation, when, 
for some reason, they seem to have 
disappeared from the menu. This 
could not have been on account of 
any innate fault in the birds as a 
luxury of the table. We cannot now 
understand why anyone could have 
thought of eating a bittern or a heron. 
But the meat of the peacock is whiter 
and finer than that of any turkey or 
chicken, and though the old birds are 
somewhat hard, a pea-chick is distinctly 
an excellent bird for the table. The 
story of their introduction to Europe 
and domestication may be traced, if not 
with certainty, yet with more pretence 
to accuracy than in the case of other 
Eastern species. Our fowls, for 
instance, though their original ancestors, 
the jungle fowls, still run wild in the 
Indian forests, were so anciently tamed 
that no record exists of the days when 
there were none, even in Europe. 
Cesar found that there were plenty 
of chickens and geese in Britain, 
though we know that the fenmen 
used to catch and tame young wild 
geese in quite recent times. But 
the advent of the peacock, as a common bird in the West, 
is associated with one of the great triumphs of Europe over 
Asia. They are stated to have been brought back by 
Alexander’s army from India, and a law, or camp order, 
seems to have been made forbidding them to be killed for 
food. 

They were certainly known in Greece earlier, as they are 
mentioned by Aristophanes in his play of the ‘ Birds”; but it was 
one thing to be aware of their beauty and existence, which were 
always famous in the East, and of which Solomon was evidently 
well informed, and another thing to keep them in domestication. 
They were soon imported to Rome, where they exactly suited the 
taste for splendour and magnificence which pervaded alike a 
great patrician’s palace and the furnishing of his table. The 
selection of the peacock as the bird of Juno and its use in 
decorative motives were probably both borrowed from India, 
where it has always been a sacred bird, and in many places is 
regularly fed by the priests of the Hindoo temples. From the 
naturalist’s point of view, its establishment in the colder parts of 
Europe and its complete acclimatisation are rather matter for 
surprise. In India it is not a bird of the temperate hills at all, 
but an inhabitant of the hot plains. It frequents the same kind 
of jungle as does the tiger. Yet in England, even in the 
Northern counties, peacocks live outdoors, leading a perfectly 
natural life all the year round, roost in the trees, and are by no 
means incommoded by snow. They nest in June, laying from 
five to ten eggs, and though not good mothers, usually succeed in 
bringing up a fair proportion of the chicks. 

In India they are a favourite prey of leopards, which appear 
to fascinate or mesmerise them as they creep slowly towards the 
bird. The native fowlers, who in some of the Mahomedan 
States have no scruple either in catching wild peacocks for sale, 
or in shooting them for market, cover their head and shoulders 
with a leopard skin, and imitate the slow approach of the big cat 
towards the birds, which are apparently almost unable to move. 
An English sportsman who was out shooting jungle deer noticed 
a peacock standing in a curious attitude not very far from him, 
and apparently absorbed in looking at something. Following 
the direction of the bird’s gaze, he saw the head of a leopard in 
the grass, gliding gently nearer. It offered such a good shot that 
he raised his rifle, when, just as he was about to fire, he sawa 
black arm and hand raised in warning and alarm. The native 
had covered his head and shoulders in the leopard’s scalp and skin, 
and was imitating its movements, with a small bow held in the 
left hand, in order to fascinate and approach the peacock. Pied 
peacocks like those shown in the illustration are much more 
common in captivity than when wild. Such changes take place 
very readily in domestication ; but where the animal, whether bird 
or beast, is exposed, in a natural state, to its enemies, the white 
colour almost always ensures its being killed off, as it is too 
conspicuous. 

The most beautiful pied peacocks have the blue neck, but 
the back and wings white. The tail is generally either white or 
of the ordinary brilliant colour. We believe that instances in 
which some of the quills are white, and others coloured, 
are not unknown. The pure white peacock, when he is in 
perfect plumage, is a beautiful creature. The eyes and spots 
are present on the tail, but show, like the pattern in damask, by 
difference of level and texture, not by difference of colour. Wild 
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A PIED PEACOCK. Copyright 


white peacocks are sometimes, but very rarely, seen. There is 
quite a demand for them in India now, and white birds are 
exported from England to India! It may be added that in Indian 
mythology the peacock is the steed of the Goddess Saraswati, 
the Hindoo Minerva, and of the God Karttikaya, the Hindoo 
Mars. It has been said by an Indian poet that the gods “ made 
nine gems but only one peacock,” a pretty way of stating 
Oriental conviction as to its unrivalled beauty. 


MAY FLOWERS 
. 

HE feeling of joy at the ann:zal return of spring seems to be an 
integral part of human nature. It has come down from the ages 
that are past, and will doubtless continue through the ages to 
come. As long, perhaps, as human beings inhabit the earth 
they will rejoice when the winter is past, when the sap rises, and 
the sun shines warmly once more; when the flowers appear on 

the earth, and the time of the singing of bris is come. The joy, indeed, 
remains, but the active manifestation of it, the May Day festival, has «ied or 
is dying out. Men no longer go out into the woods and fields to bring back 
the Maypole and set it up in their midst, and the pretty custom to whic! 
Herrick allu 'es— 
** See now 

Devotion gives each house a bough 

Or branch; each porch, each door ere this 

An arke, a tabernacle is, 

Made up of whitethorn neatly interwoven ” 
—is no longer followed. The school-children no longer care to go round from 
house to house carrying wreaths and flowers, and singing : 


** Gentlemen and ladies, 
We wish you happy May ; 
We come to show you a garland 
Because it is May Day.” 
That went out at the time they ceased to ‘‘make their obedience” to their 


sarvant, marm,” or ‘‘ sarvant, 


sé 


superiors and elders with a curtsy, and 
mother.” And many other curious and pretty old customs ceased about the 
same time. They, as well as the May Day festival, had all at the beginning 
embodied or set forth or held the essence of some vital and important and 
blindly-grasped truth of birth or life ordeath. Then came the days when the 
customs had lost their meanings, and became an excuse only for sports and 
merrymakings among men and women, followed by those when they were 
noticed only by the children of the community, and finally became a dead 
letter. In some places people hae tried to revive the May Day festival, but 
a revived custom has lost its continuity and is divested of its poetry and 
reality. It may possess a certain interest, but the interest is never the same. 
Nevertheless, the belief in the magic virtue of everything connected with the 
month of May still lingers, and in most countries there are superstition: 
surrounding it. Washing in May dew in some places is still supposed to be a 
potent recipe for strengthening the joints and muscles, as well as for beaut - 
fying the complexion. In North Germany it is customary, when the cattle 
are driven out to pasture for the first time in spring, to attach a green bush 
to the tail of the foremost cow in order that with it she may gather up the 
dew and yield plenty of milk. In other parts of Germany on May Ist the 
peasants set up May trees at the doors of the stables and byres, and it is an 
Irish fancy that a green bough fastened on May Day against the house will 
secure plenty of milk that summer. 

The Puritans waged war against the May Day customs. Stubbs, in his 
‘* Anatomie of Abuses,” describes, with evident disgust, how the people of 
England used to bring in the Maypole, that ‘*stinckyng idoll,” in the days 
of Elizabeth. In 1589, in Shrewsbury, there was ‘‘ some controevarsie about 


the settinge up of May pooles,” anl when two years later some of the young 
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men of that town placed ‘‘a green tree before their hall door, as of many 
years before they were accustomed, they were committed to prison for their 
pains.” After the Restoration the May customs, with their picturesque 
processions and rejoicings, were partially reinstated. Sir Henry Piers, in 
1682, says, ‘‘On May eve every family sets up before his door a green bush, 
strewed over with yellow flowers, which the meadows yield plentifully.” Those 
yellow flowers were undoubtedly the marsh-marigold, which is called in many 
places the May flower or May blob. Its glossy leaves and brightly burnished 
golden flowers are present in abundance in the damp fields, and by the sides 
of pools and streams, long before the whitethorn or May flower proper has 
put forth a bud. It used to be supposed that the fact that the crown of 
thorns of the New Testament was said to be made of the whitethorn 
accounted for that plant’s sacredness and magical character; but as the tree 
was held sacred long before the foundation of Christianity, it is more than 
likely that this gave rise to the medizval belief. There is a Hindoo legend to 
account for the sacred origin of the Mimosa catechu, of which the whitethorn 
is the European representative. It is said that both men and gods were 
pining for the precious beverage, the heavenly soma, and that Agni, the god 
of fire, in the shape of a falcon, undertook to steal it from the demons who 
kept it shut up in a rock. The attempt to do so proved successful, but as 
the bird was flying away with the prize it was grazed by an arrow from the 
bow of one of the demons, and lost a claw and a feather. From the claw 
sprang up a kind of thorn, the Mimosa catechu, which was supposed to be 
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HE breeding 

of a winner } 

of the 

Derby, or 

a horse 
capable of winning 
it, is a problem 
which many men 
of culture and 
otherwise have 
tried unsuccessfully 
to solve. Every 
known principle of 
heredity may be 
applied, and the very 
greatest care be given 
to the offspring, and 
yet the result may 
possibly be a horse 
which will only be 
fit to draw a cab. 
Some people, how- 
ever, have either the 
luck or the faculty 
of breeding and 
rearing thorough- 
bred stock, some of 
which is certain to 
turn out well. How 
much of this success W. A. Rouch. 
is due to the locality 
in which the horse is born and reared it is impossible to say ; 
but there can be no doubt that the soil, the climate, and 
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impregnated with the virtues both of the gods and the soma. The forked 
form of the plants and trees, that had the reputation of protecting against 
fire and lightning, strengthens the supposition of some scholars that they were 
actual embodiments of the lightning. All the lightning plants were accredited 
with supernatural qualities—the powers to madden, to blast, and kill. The 
whitethorn and the marsh-marigold were among them. 

The idea that probably lay at the root of all this is the principle of 
sympathetic magic. The worship and veneration of trees has always played 
an important part in the religions of ancient and savage races, trees and 
plants being supposed to be either the abode of their gods or else the actual 
bodies of the gods themselves transformed. The plucking of the plant or 
cutting of the tree was thought to evoke the powers or cause the appearance 
of the supernatural person who owned or occupied it, just as the rubbing of 
the lamp of Aladdin set free the genie that inhabited it and caused him to 
exert himself. On this principle of sympathetic magic, plants and animals, 
and even inanimate things, may diffuse good or evil, blessing or bane, 
according to their own intrinsic nature. And where upon this principle the 
fertilising influence of vegetation was really recognised as a vital idea, it was 
the custom to bring in a fresh Maypole every year. It was only when this 
was lost sight of, and when from being an ob/‘ect of veneration the Maypole 
grew to be in later times simply a centre for sports and games and rejoicing, 
that the dry, dead tree became stationary and was no longer annually 
renewed. L. SALMON. 


STUD, 


the vegetation of 
the particular district 
have a very. con- 
siderable effect on 
the animals which 
inhabit at. A 
writer of some 
reputation § ac- 
counted for the 
superiority of Irish 
hunters by assert- 
ing that the oats 
grown on Irish 
soil possessed 
some qualities 
which were not 
present in the 
crops grown 
elsewhere. The 
modern chemist 
has not yet been 
able to determine 
where the difference 
lies; but possibly 
some scientist will 
discover what it is 
that gives horses 
bred in’ one part 
of the world more 
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courage than is 
possessed by those whose lines are placed in equally pleasing 
places as far as man’s understanding goes. In the meantime, 





W. A. Rouch. 
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W. A, Rouch. VAMPIRE, 
all we can do is to look for the land on which horses thrive 
well, and then to get the best possible stock to breed from. 
This is what has been done at the Eaton Stud with very 
marked success for a great number of years, as the names of a 
few superb race-horses from this establishment will speedily 
convince even the most sceptical that there must be something 
in the environment in which a foal is reared and prepared 
for the great contests with the very pick of the race-horses of 
the world. 

Eaton was the home of Touchstone, Shotover, Bend Or, 
Ormonde, Orme, Flying Fox, and Sceptre, all names to conjure 
with in the racing world, but only a very small proportion of 
the famous horses which have come from the Eaton Stud. Mr. 
Chapman, who is at present responsible for the horses at Eaton, 
informed our representative that 600,000 guineas had been won in 
stakes alone by horses from the Eaton Stud, and 300,000 guineas 
had been received for the sale of drafts. The 300,000 guineas 
of course, includes the price of Flying Fox, 37,500 guineas, 
the greatest sum ever paid for a race-horse in modern times, 
though perhaps a parallel may be found for it in past ages when 
the daughter of a king was sometimes exchanged for a horse ofa 
notable name. “His grandsire, Ormonde, enjoyed the distinction 
until that time 
of being the 
highest priced 
horse of which 
there is any 
record in English 
coin of the realm, 
though the late 
Duke of West- 
minster parted 
with him for the 
comparatively 
insignificant sum 
of 12000 guineas. 
The son of Bend 
OrandLilyAgnes 
hadacquired such 
a reputation, and 
the deeds of his 
famous son Orme 
showed that -he 
was capable of 
reproducing 
stock equal to, if 
not greater than, 
himself, and the 
next time he 
changed hands he 
fetched _ nearly 
three times as 
much. Mr. 
Macdonough, an 
American 
millionaire, gave 
£31,250 for 
him, and the 
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value of his offspring no doubt justified this vast expenditure of 
capital. It is unfortunate for the race of English race-horses that 
both Ormonde and Flying Fox went to enrich the blood of 
thorough-breds in other lands. M. Edmond Blanc, who bought 
the latter, took him only across the Channel, a distance which 
can easily and safely be covered by a horse. When it comes 
to importing valuable horses from America, the matter 
assumes a very different aspect. Few owners of valuable 
animals care to risk the crossing of the Atlantic unless there is 
some very strong inducement, so that the direct progeny of 
Ormonde is practically lost to us in this country. The 
Americans are much too astute a nation not to know a good 
thing when they have seen it, and in that country the price of a 
really good race-horse is quite equal to what he would fetch 
here. The policy of allowing our best blood to be exported is 
open to question. Most foreign Governments are alive to the 
advantage of improving the type of horse for economic reasons, 
but England, where the best blood has been heretofore, offers 
very little encouragement to breeders. 

The Russian Government, for instance, bought Mr. Gubbins’s 
famous horse, Galtee More, ior 20,000 guineas, while the late 
Baron de Hirsch purchased Matchbox tor £15,000, and after 
the St. Leger 
sold him to the 
Austrtan 
Government for 
£18,000. These 
enormous sums 
show the estima- 
tion in which our 
horses are held 
abroad, but if 
we continue to 
export our best 
there can be no 
question that the 
superiority of 
our horse- 
flesh cannot 
be maintained. 
Sceptre still 
figures — promi- 
nently on the 
English Turf, 
and promises to 
do equally well 
atstud. Perhaps 
it: is to be 
regretted that 
these great 
horses did not 
remain in the 
possession of the 
present Duke of 
Westminster to 
enable him to 
keep up the 
Copyright traditions of 
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his ancestors on the Turf and as breeders of 
English thorough-bred horses. There are, how- 
ever, enough young stock coming on at the 
Eaton Stud of such quality as to ensure that 
the yellow and black will be seen in the van 
of some of the great races of the future. Our 
artist has been enabled to secure some portraits 
of the rising generation, as well as one or two 
pictures oftheir parents. The picture of mares 
and foals gives some idea of the paddocks at Eaton, 
and the appearance of the animals shows how 
well they suit their inhabitants. The picture 
of Vampire with a foal at foot is of particular 
interest when it is remembered that the father 
is Orme, and that the long-legged, awkward- 
looking youngster is own brother to Flying 
Fox, and in days to come may rival his elder 
brother’s magnificent performances; at present 
it is impossible to say what kind of horse he 
is likely to make. The filly Wetaria, by the 
same parents, is also an unknown quantity, but 
judging from her more fully matured limbs we 
are likely to hear a good deal more about her 
in the immediate future. Tankard, by Orme 
out of Kissing Cup, and Ruysdale out of Rydal, 
by the same sire, also give great promise of 
sport tocome. Altogether it does not seem at 
all likely that the great reputation of the Eaton 
Stud will suffer at the hands of the present 
Duke of Westminster, who is as keen a sports- 
man as is to be found alive, and who never 
loses an opportunity of riding a race when the 
weights are possible for a man of his stature. 
The past success of the stud suffices to show that Mr. Chapman 
is amply qualified to superintend the management of this 
great establishment. Long may it last to afford sport for thou- 
sands of Englishmen, and to improve the English race-horse. 


W. A. Rouch. 


RACING AT EPSOM 


HE cold winds which swept over Epsom Downs during 
the recent meeting there somewhat marred the enjoy- 
ment of what would otherwise have been an unusually 
successful meeting. To compensate for the want of 
numerical strength of the fields which contested the 

two principal handicaps, the Great Metropolitan and City and 
Suburban, the minor handicaps brought out a large number of 
competitors, and, with the exception ofthe Copthorne Plate, 
which the running of Assiout at Newmarket after the publication 
of the weights indicated was a good thing for one, were produc- 
tive of open markets and interesting contests. 

Only nine horses turned out for the Great Metropolitan, of 
whom Prince Florizel was made favourite, Parody and Wavelet’s 
Pride being next in demand. The last-named led for the whole 
distance, and won ina canter. Directly the jockeys weighed in, 
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it transpired that an objection had been lodged against all the 
placed horses for going the wrong course, and the race was 
claimed for Parody, who, although not placed by the judge, had 
finished fifth. After a prolonged sitting, the stewards decided 
that the race should be run again. The decision, although 
perhaps in accordance with the general sentiment, which would 
be shocked at the disqualification of a horse who was so palpably 
superior to his opponents as Wavelet’s Pride, seems somewhat 
lacking in logical cohesion. The horses who came on to the course 
at the top of the hill through the wrong opening were indubitably 
disqualified, and the inability of the judge to pronounce on the 
placings of the three animals (Parody, Grand Deacon, and 
Induction) who went the right course, could not affect the 
disqualification. The second race—if it were necessary to order 
a repetition—should have been confined to those three. The 
stewards’ decision was more pleasing to the gods, whatever Cato 
may have thought of it, and Wavelet’s Pride won again as easily 
as before, although his jockey eased him in such a reckless 
fashion that he narrowly escaped being caught on the post, and 
the verdict was only aneck. The six year old son of Fernandez 
(a brother to Isonomy, and a useful performer himself) out of 
Wavelet was purchased by Major Edwards in Ireland for £1,000, 
and has done credit to his new owner’s judgment and training, 
as, since winning a minor handicap at Warwick, he won a 
valuable hurdle race at Hooton Park in the 
week preceding the Epsom Meeting. Master 
Willie showed his predilection for the Epsom 
gradients by winning the Great Surrey Handi- 
cap, a five-furlong scurry, in the record time 
of 56 2-5sec., defeating several better fancied 
candidates, starting at the outside price of 100 
to 8, which was also obtainable about two 
other winners of the day, Child’s Guide and 
Engineer, both of whom had previously shown 
good form over the course. 

Another record was achieved on Wednesday 
when M. Ephrussi won the City and Suburban 
with Brambilla, the first time a three year old 
filly has scored in the race. She was always 
either in front or with the leaders, as was her 
nearest attendant, Valenza, who was running 
in selling plates two years ago, and was now 
meeting the winner of the Two Thousand in 
1901 and the second in the same race last year 
at even weights. The result of the race 
emphasises the inferiority of the lot of handicap 
horses running this year. 

Mr. Duncan had the satisfaction of winning 
the Tattenham Plate with a home-bred two year 
old filly by Prisoner out of Panama, and he was 
perhaps unlucky not to take the more valuable 
Hyde Park Plate with his .Brocklesby dis- 
appointment Brioche, but either the horse or the 
jockey declined to gallop freely down the hill, 
and the race fell to Flying Footsteps. If the form 
is correct, which I doubt, it points to the 
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behind whom the Epsom winner ran 
unplaced at Newmarket, over any of 
his contemporaries we have yet seen 
out. Probably Newsboy, reputed the 
best of Sir Blundell Maple’s numerous 
winners, or His Majesty’s Perchant 
(by Persimmon out of La Carolina), 
who only just failed in the task of 
giving glb. to Merryman (the fourth 
in the Brocklesby) in the Stud Produce 
Stakes at Sandown, is the best two 
year old we saw out during the week, 
and it was only the big breeding 
allowance that got Mr. Brassey’s repre- 
sentative home, and secured for him 
the richest stake for two year olds of the 
year up to date. The remainder of the 
racing on Thursday was of no interest, 
while the cold was always with us. 

The second day at Sandown pro- 
vided an excellent bill of fare. It is 
always a pleasure to see a good horse 
win under a big weight, and the gallant 
style in which Lord Bobs carried Sir 
Blundell Maple’s colours to victory, 
when presenting 2st. to his nearest 
ittendants, and considerably more to 
ihe majority of the field, was worth 
yoing to Esher to witness. The Esher 
Stakes, a valuable handicap, had 
secured a poor entry, and a worse 
icceptance, probably on account of the higher forfeit being 
£25. Owners will bet, but have a_ strange aversion to 
subscribing to a sweepstake, even when, as in the present 
instance, a liberal management leaves all such subscriptions 
to swell the value of the race. However, of the ten acceptors 
nine went to the post, and as Wavelet’s Pride, Osbech, and 
Prince Florizel were 
among them, the race 
was very interest- 
ing, and considered 
so open that three 
of the competitors 
disputed favouritism 
at 5 tor. Wavelet’s 
Pride, with tolb. 
more relatively to 
carry, tried to repeat 
the forcing tactics 
which were so suc- 
cessful at Epsom, 
but, after outstaying 
Orbel and The 
Bishop, who tried to 
beat him at his own 
game, he failed for 
want of speed to 
shake off the 
challenge of Cappa 
White. Osbech, with 
heavy bandages on 
his forelegs, and a 
frame which must 
require reliably sound supports to carry it, was unsuited by 
the hard ground, and I am afraid it is time Lord Durham's 
useful slave should exchange the fierce contests of the race-course 
for the amenities of the harem. 

Another excellent race was the Tudor Plate, which brought 
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out sixteen runners. Lord Carnarvon’s St. Emilion reversed 
the order of favouritism by defeating Love Charm, which may 
tell Mr. Lambton what to think of Sermon, but will not, in my 
opinion, affect Rock Sand’s position, as I think he defeated Love 
Charm at Newmarket more easily than appearances indicated. 

Sandown wound up with a successful day under National 
Hunt Rules, the last 
of the season. Major 
Edwards continued a 
winning vein when 
Eteocles provided the 
spectators with the 
unusual excitement 
in a hurdle race ofa 
dead-heat with 
Karakoul. 

As I have seen 
adverse rumours 
about Mr. James’s 
Rabelais, a promi- 
nent candidate for 
the Two Thousand 
Guineas, I may as 
well give the correct 
facts. On Thursday 
the horse developed 
a ‘set fast,” which 
is, I believe, a 
cramped muscle, but 
the trouble has since 
disappeared, and he 
did a strong gallop 
at the end of the week. Both the Two Thousand and One 
Thousand promise attractive races. In the former, Rock Sand, 
Flotsam, Rabelais, and Sermon all have their admirers, and in 
the female competition, Baroness La Fleche, Quintessence, 
Skyscraper, and Hammerkop achieved distinction as two year 
olds. As regards the first- 
named, I am not disposed to 
credit rumours to her detri- 
ment. Immediately after her 
narrow defeat by Rock Sand 
at Ascot, her owner told me 
her next appearance would be 
in the One Thousand Guineas, 
and I have the same authority 
for saying she was doing well 
as recently as the Craven 
week. In both races the un- 
expected often happens, as 
candidates for the classic events 
at Epsom are seldom at their 
best a month before the great 
event, but a surprise seems 
hardly probable this year. 

Should Ard Patrick, 
Sceptre, and St. Maclou meet 
their engagements in the 
March Stakes on Thursday, 
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the race should be as interesting as its classic rivals, but it is 
scarcely likely they will meet before Ascot. There is no 
other race of much value or importance in the programme, but 
the two year old racing should prove interesting, especially 
if Perchant carries, as seems 
probable, the Royal colours to 
victory. Kappa. 


FROM THE 
_ . FARMS. 


A Pro.uiric Ewe. 
LTHOUGH é tthere_ is 
nothing very start- 
lingly unusual in a 
ewe having four lambs 
at a birth, it is 
interesting to be able to show 
a photograph of one that has 
been so prolific. The little 
things when last heard of 
were alive and doing well, 
although their rearing promises 
to be rather troublesome. As it 
happens, every ewe on the farm 
has her own family cares at present, so that a foster-mother could 
not be procured, and the shepherd has had to give them turn and 
turn about, feeding two from the bottle one night while the sheep 
attended to the other two, and reversing the process the next 
night. We hope they will continue to do well, but asa rule it 
is a piece of doubtful fortune to have so many lambs to one ewe, 
as they lose in quality what they gain 
in numbers. 


An AGRICULTURAL Moror. 

This week we give an illustration 
of an 8 h.p. agricultural motor, which 
will no doubt interest our farming 
readers. It is capable of drawing a 
double furrow ‘plough, reaper and 
binder, scuffle, mowing machine, or, 
in fact, any agricultural implement, 
and when it is not employed for 
cultivation it can be utilised on the 
highway for haulage purposes. The 
makers claim for it that it is capable 
of doing all this work in practically 
half the time the same work would 
take when horses are used. Another 
advantage of the machine is that it 
can be utilised for any work accom- 
plished by an ordinary stationary 
motor, such as chaff cutting, pulping 
roots, grinding corn, pumping, and 
driving dynamos. The cost of upkeep 
i: exceedingly small, being the cost 


of fuel for ordinary running, and is 7. 7. Newman. 
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2 very light in comparison with the 
¥ cost of horses doing the same work. 


The motor is of the horizontal, two- 
cylinder, water-cooled petrol type, 
developing 10 -b.h.p. One speed 
forward and a_ reverse are fitted. 
The power from the engine is trans- 
mitted through a clutch to the road 
wheels, first of all by a silent chain 
to an intermediate shaft, and then by 
a large roller chain to the back axle. 


Tue Last oF THE SWEDES. 

Owners of livestock have had as 
much reason as fruit-growers to regret 
the bitterly cold weather of the last 
fortnight. It has administered a severe 
check to the herbage, which was 
rapidly coming on, and already had 
begun to form a toothsome bite for 
the cows and_ sheep. Previously 
there had been little cause to com- 
plain. The last year’s crop of roots 
was, on most farms, an excellent one, 
and feeding has been such an easy 
matter during the winter we have 
passed through that Major Crage’s 
livestock statistics for the current year 
ought to be much more satisfactory 
than they were for 1902. The stock of swedes and other 
roots is now approaching exhaustion, and the time has come 
when farmers look to the pastures to feed their livestock, and 
nothing could have been worse for grass than the dry, cold 
weather that has been prevalent 
so long. The rain on Sunday 
must have been very welcome 
to everybody. 
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AMATEUR . . 
RACQUET 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


HIS year’s competition 
was an entirely new 
departure and a great 
success. In previous 
years the matches had 

been played too early to allow 
schoolmasters to enter, and had 
been sprinkled over a_ long 
period. By putting them a 
month later than usual, and by 
compressing them into a week 


FOUR AT A_ BIRTH. (April 20th to 25th), the 


authorities succeeded in keeping 
up the interest. Among the names of the competitors were 
those of H. K. Foster, who held the championship many years 
in succession; F. Dames Longworth, another ex-champion ; 
H. de Montmorency, an Eton master; V. H. Pennell; 
Captain Sheppard, the best amateur in India, and the winner 
of the Army Singles; Balfour-Bryant and Bramwell- Davies, 





A MOTOR PLOUGH. 
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who will very likely be H. K. Foster 
and his brother Basil. Directly this is 
over, the Amateur Tennis Champion- 
ship rounds will be played off, and 
Baerlein ought to have a fair chance 
of winning the open competition in that 
also. Eustace MILEs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CURIOSITIES OF ANIMAL FRIEND- 
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winners of the Army Doubles; E. B. Noel, F. B. Wilson, 
and E. M. Baerlein, the young player whose style is as near 
perfection as that of any amateur whom we have ever 
seen. 

Although Dames Longworth scratched and Percy Ashworth 
did not enter, there were several most exciting struggles, 
especially those in which H. K. Foster took part. He was, 
unfortunately, out of condition this year, the influenza still 
clinging to him, but he beat de Montmorency with great ease. 
He had more difficulty with Balfour-Bryant, who won two games 
and was within reach of victory in the third. Foster had still 
more difficulty with the incalculable V. H. Pennell, whose 
services and strokes are among the most brilliant sights that one 
could wish for. Pennell, also, in spite of being completely 
fagged, made the score two games all before he was defeated. 
He so completely tired out Foster that on the next day Foster 
fell an easy victim to Baerlein. 

There is no doubt that the play of Baerlein was the feature 
of the racquet week. His service is deadly, his activity and 
control of his body and its poise are almost equal to Latham’s, 
his ordinary strokes are clean and hard and low, he places well, 
and he hasan imperturbable calmness. His capacity for endurance 
is the one weak spot in his armour. That anyone should lose 
only two points in three games to Dyas, no games to Sheppard, 
no games to Foster, speaks for itself. Sheppard with his 
untiring energy, his great reach, his safe return, his occasional 
brilliant kills, and H. K. Foster with his severe service, his 
hard drives, his resource and experience, are hard opponents 
to beat at all. But Baerlein had very little trouble with 
them. 

It looked at first as if, after he had won the open competition, 
he was going to win the challenge round with great ease, for he 
secured the first two games rapidly, by hard services and quick 
and deadly returns, and established a good lead in the third 
game by reaching 14—11. The holder, however, chiefly by a 
twist service, brought the score to 14—all, and then pulled off 
this game, and followed it with the next at 15—10. In the fifth 
and last he was still fresh, and twice had a good start, while 
Baerlein showed signs of exhaustion. The conclusion of the 
match, which was witnessed by a fully crowded gallery, was as 
exciting as could possibly have been devised. The holder, 
leading at 13—12, dropped a ball a fraction of an inch too low, 
and then, when 14—all had been reached, led again by 4—1, and 
only needed one stroke to secure the match. This one stroke he 
lost, and Baerlein served excellently and brought the score from 
I—4 to 4—all (game ball all), and then just staggered home. He 
could scarcely have lasted out another game. The marking, 
umpiring, and refereeing were excellent, which is more than can 
be said of the balls; these too often ended the rallies as 
untidy rags. It is a pity that better sewing cannot be 
guaranteed. 

The Amateur Championship, then, after giving some wonder- 
fully interesting and level games, has changed hands, and is now 
held by one of the youngest and most brilliant exponents of the 
best class of play that the racquet world has ever seen. Baerlein 
thoroughly deserves his position, since he has every characteristic 
of success, if we except physical condition, which is, after all, an 
integral part of the match-player’s equipment. With it Pennell 
might have beaten Foster, and Foster might have beaten 
Baerlein, and with a little less of it Baerlein might have been 
beaten by the holder. 

At the end of this week Baerlein and Eustace Miles, the 
holders of the Doubles, play the winners of the open competition, 
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SHIP. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I notice you sometimes reproduce photo- 
graphs of domestic curiosities. I enclose a 
photograph of a curious animal friendship— 
a huge St. Bernard dog and a black lamb, 
the pets of some friends of mine. The 
lamb is much attached to the dog, and is 
frequently, when missing, discovered in the 
dog’s kennel. The St. Bernard is a fine 
pedigree dog, and one would hardly judge 
from the photograph that he is as yet only 
a puppy, and not by any means full grown. 
The two play together a great deal, but 
I have not yet been fortunate enough to secure a ‘‘ shot” of the lamb on 
the dog’s back—a very favourite haunt of his.—HAroL_p Moore, 
Sidcup. 

[It is hard to account for the sympathy between two animals of 
such a_ different 
nature as a 
sheep and a 
dog.—Eb. ] 
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GROWING 
DAMSONS. 
-To THE EDITOR. | 
Sir,—It has 
often occurred to 
me that you 
might say some- 
thing in your 
beautiful paper 
about the dam- 
son. It is surely 
a neglected 
fruit in English 
gardens, though so 
wholesome, nutri- 
tious, and_ easily 
grown. If you 
can spare the space, 
would you kindly 
tell me something 
about the varieties 
and ways of cul- 

ture.—A. G. 

[As a rule 
writers about fruit 
topics do not 
devote much 
space to the 
damson, though it is one of the most important of stone fruits. The excuse 
may be that there is not very much to say, which, in a sense, is true, for, 
while plums have been improved, the damson has altered very little. Yet in 
point of usefulness damsons compete with even the choicest plums. For the 
making of tarts and jam they are excellent, and large ripe specimens are 
wholesome enough for dessert. But the damson is a cosmopolitan fruit; it 
asks for little, and given soil and situation that suit them, trees will go on 
for years without pruning or other attention such as is required by other 
orchard trees. As market fruits damsons are spasmodic. The trees have a 
way of cropping heavily or producing next to nothing. In some seasons tons 
of wholesome fruit fall to the ground because it does not pay to pick, owing 
to the glutted state of the markets, and another year almost every fruit has a 
value. With damsons as with other common fruits it is the moderate average 
crop that pays, and market growers would rather see -an even sprinkling of 
fruit over the trees than branches bent almost to breaking point with heavy 
burdens. Damsons have their own particular localities, outside of which they 
are not grown on a large scale. These damson districts are not confined to 
any one county, but may be found in the South, West, and Midlands, and it 
is from these that the great central markets are supplied. Again, it may be 
noticed that damsons are largely represented in some localities not generally 
noted for fruit culture, which proves that the fruit has its own likes in the way 
of soil, The writer is well acquainted with a damson-growing district in 
North Staffordshire. It extends over an area of a few square miles, inside of 
which there is neither a farm nor small holding that has not got a damson 
orchard. Other fruits in the district are of little or no account, but 
the damsons form quite an industry, and picking-time is an important 
season, particularly when the fruit is selling well. There is no history 
to show how damsons first came to be grown there. They might have 
established themselves, and the various generations of farmers have received 
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the trees as legacies from their predecessors; and extended the 
area by planting fresh specimens as the original ones gave 
out. The soil is a stiff loam suitable for dairy farming, and 
this seems to suit the damsons, though the fruit is finer where 
the soil is deep than where it comes quickly on to the sand- 
stone rock common to that district. But though damsons 
are scattered over most of the country, the character of the 
fruit. varies. In Cheshire and some of the North Midland 
districts the damson grown is a long oblong fruit, very fleshy 
and of good flavour. This is the best damson we have seen, 
and better than the variety mostly grown in the South. In 
Kent damsons are largely represented. In a_ few districts 
they form a leading crop, and in others are grown in mixed 
plantations, or on the boundaries for the purpose of shelter, 
but they are almost entirely composed of the small Kentish 
Cluster variety. The trees do not grow to any great size, 
but they bear heavily in good seasons, and the small round 
fruits are produced in clusters. In point of size, quality, and 
fleshiness, however, the Kentish damson is far inferior to that 
of the Midlands; but the former has its place in the hop county, 
and few, if any, attempts have been made to establish the latter, 
though there appears to be no reason why it should not do well. 
For preserving, the Kentish Cluster is very good, but for culinary and 
dessert use it has little to recommend it. With this variety soil makes 
considerable difference, and where the rooting medium is shallow 
and close to the chalk the tree makes little growth, and the fruit is scrubby 
and fleshless compared to that grown in districts where the soil is deeper and 
more moist. The question of growing fruit in pastures, meadows, and hedge- 
rows has long been solved in certain damson-growing districts. There are 
many farms where, in addition to the home orchard, damson trees are dotted 
about the meadows, and grown along the hedgerows that divide the fields. 
These most likely originated from seeds or suckers. The latter is the 
primitive way of propagation, and to this method the establishment of many 
of the orchards is due. Proof is afforded, however, that under certain 
conditions hedgerows may be used for fruit culture, and the damson readily 
adapts itself to the circumstances. Spring frosts that destroy the bloom and 
aphides that cripple the growths and 
cause the young fruits to fall are the 
bane of the damson, and to a combina- 
tion of these forces the somewhat scanty 
crop last season may be attributed. 
There is no help for the former, but a 
spraying of some insecticide would check 
the latter in an early stage if only 
growers. could be made to realise that 
the damson crop is worthy of the out- 
lay. Apart from the commercial aspect, 
the damson is a fruit that should be 
grown in every private garden. It is 
quite as valuable as the best of plums, 
and it does not need half the care in 
cultivation, Even in seasons of plenty 
there need not be half the waste there 
is, for if the fruit is picked dry and 
spread out on the floor in a dry room, 
it will keep in good condition for 
many weeks. Lastly, there can hardly 
be a question of accommodation, 
for the damson grows readily as a shelter crop; it also succeeds in meadows 
and pastures, and will succeed in the he:lgerow.—Eb. ] 


AN OLD MANOR FARM. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Columbine Hall, near Stowmarket, Suffolk, of which the photographs 
give the front and back views, is a very interesting old manor farm. Some 
of the foundations are said to date back as far as the Roman period, and 
parts of the house as it now stands belong, at any rate, to the Elizabethan 
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era, if not to a still earlier one. The moat surrounding the house and gardens, 
with the hanging trees overshadowing its banks, completes the old-world, 
picturesque appearance of the farm, and gives a sense of isolation which only 
increases its charm. There are, unfortunately, no traces remaining of the old 
drawbridge, and the moat has been bridged over at one part to make a 


carriage drive.—L. B. S. 


A REMARKABLE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—The Glynn Arms at Himley, a small village about eight miles from 
Wolverhampton, might aptly — be 
termed the sloping pub.” It is 
highly questionable whether there is 
a similar house in the whole of 
the United Kingdom. The Glynn 
Arms is an ordinary two-storeyed 
house, probably about one hundred 
years old. The house is remark- 
able by virtue of its being quite 
four feet out of the perpendicular, 
and it has been so for the last 
thirty years, This extraordinary 
state of affairs is accounted for by 
the extensive coal-mining operations 
which have from time to time 
been carried on in the vicinity, 
the house naturally sinking in common 
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with a large portion of the surround- 
ing land. Mr. Glaze is the present 
landlord, and he _ positively states 
that very few persons enter the house 
for the first time without staggering 
from side to side in the passage, and even when sitting in the rooms the 
sensation to many is a most peculiar one; having the effect of making them 
feel as though they were aboard a vessel dancing on the waves of the sea; 
indeed, some visitors to the house have been overcome with sickness a 
moment or two after having entered. A favourite trick of the landlord is to 
ask his friends to stand in the room and face the roadway, placing ,their 
heels firmly against the wall. No one has ever succeeded in doing this, and 
those who have made the attempt have been thrown violently forward. The 
landlord, however, anticipating the consequences, places himself in a position 
to catch the venturesome ones. —C. H. C. 





WATER-CARRIAGE FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘**CountTRY LIFE.” | 
Sir,—As the question of cheap transport appears to be of vital 
importance in the development of country districts, I venture to 
say in many instances water-borne traffic would compare favour- 
ably with rail-borne, if either oil or electricity is employed. 
If the latter agent is to be employed, no doubt advantage 
would be taken by farmers along the route for lighting and 
power purposes. The Charleroi Canal appears to be a gool 
illustration of the method of working. However, I do not 
advocate the construction of new canals in view of the reliable, 
efficient, and speedy handling of goods now offered by the use 
of motor waggons, unless the waterways were also to be used 
for drainage or-similar purposes, The tariff would probably 
be most satisfactory if arranged on a graduated scale, so that 
the larger the amount of traffic dealt with, the lower the charges 
relatively. This would reduce working expenses, and at the 
same time offer inducements to farmers to send as large a 
quantity as possible by canal or road in preference to rail. It 
would be interesting to see the views of other readers on this 
subject, if you could spare the necessary space which the matter 
deserves.—F. C. 

[We have frequently directed attention to the greater economy 
and efficiency that might be attained by the restoration of our 
waterways and their adaptation to modern methods of haulage. 
The subject is one that ought to be thorou, ‘ily thrashed out, 
and we would be very pleased to publish any expression of opinion 
sent us by our readers.—ED. ] 








